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LITERATURE. 

Seventeen Lectures on the Study of Mediaeval 
and Modern History and Kindred Subjects, 
delivered at Oxford under Statutory Obliga- 
tion. By W. Stubbs, Bishop of Chester. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press. ) 

‘‘TIry I were asked what is my reason for 

printing these lectures,” writes the Bishop 

of Chester in his preface, ‘‘I might be ata 
loss for ap answer.’’ His readers are not 
likely to feel the difficulty. Tt is not neces- 

to run through the constant refer- 

ences to “statutory obligation,” of which 
the key-note is struck in the preface, to 
guess that these lectures, excellent as they 
are in their published form, are excellent 
because they cannot have been very good 
Jectures. The spoken voice is under different 
laws from the writing pen. He who wields 
the latter has to think first of his subject, 
and to try like a loyal knight to do his utmost 
with it. He who uses the former has to 
think first of his audience, to consider not 
what he is able to tell, but what they are 
able to receive ; andit is, therefore, well that 
these words of guidance should find expression 
in the form most suitable to them, because 
they are too full of matter to be easily 
digested without repeated study. 

Of the seventeen lectures—it would, per- 
haps, be more correct to call them essays— 
now printed, ten relate to special subjects, 
and seven to historical studies in general. 
Of the former, no less than six bear, directly 
or indirectly, upon the Tudor reigns, as the two 
on the history of the canon law in England 
may fairly be taken as a preparatory study, 
necessary for writing on the English Refor- 
mation. It is sincerely to be hoped that the 
devotion of so much space to a particular 
subject points to a fourth volume of the 
constitutional history as within the possi- 
bilities of the future. Of the six the two on 
Henry VIII. will naturally be most attractive 
to the reader, not only by reason of the con- 
troversies which have fastened upon that 
period, but also by reason of the inherent 
interest of a reign so epoch-making in our 
history. The reader who has been disgusted 
by pleadings of advocates on either side will 
here learn to his satisfaction that, for the first 
time since Mr. Brewer’s death, there is a 
chance that the subject may be handled by 
one who combines a stern allegiance to the 
laws of truth and morality with that breadth 
of wise sympathy which comes from a full 
knowledge of those conditions of life amidst 
which the good men and the evil men of past 
days have alike played their parts. On the 
vexed question of the national support given to 
Henry’s proceedings, Bishop Stubbs sums up 
his argument as follows: 


‘I think... you will allow me to say that I 


have grounds for believing that Henry VITI. 
was the master, and in no sense the minister, 
of his ‘people’; that, when he carried their 
goodwill with him, it was by forcing, not by 
anticipating or even educating, it. I am 
obliged altogether to reject the notion that he 
was the interpreter in any sense of the wishes 
of his people ; the utmost that he did in this 
direction was to manipulate and utilise their 
prejudices to his own purposes. I allow fully 
the truth of the theory that one great principle 
of his policy was to obtain for his measures, 
for all his measures, the acquiescence of his 
people, and thus to invest them with a safe 
irrefragable authority ; but I must add that he 
knew how to turn opposition into acquiescence, 
or to take acquiescence for granted. Further, 
I am convinced, as I said in the last lecture, 
that he was his own chief, I might say sole 
counsellor, not one of his other advisers, after 
the fall of Wolsey, succeeding in becoming 
anything more than the instrument of a grand, 
imperious, ever encroaching will” (p. 289.) 


Such is the Bishop’s estimate of one side at 
least of the character of him whom he 
describes as ‘‘a strong, high-spirited, ruthless, 
disappointed, solitary creature; a thing to 
hate, to pity, or to smile at, or to shudder at, 
or to wonder at, but not to judge.” He will 
have as little to say to Mr. Friedmann’s 
estimate of Henry as a fool, evolved out of 
the despatches of ambassadors, as of Mr. 
Froude’s estimate of him as a beneficent and 
popular despot, evolved out of acts of Par- 
liament. The truth is that, valuable as the 
evidence of foreign despatches and of acts of 
Parliament is, these witnesses are only of use 
to those who bring to their study a wider 
knowledge, and who possess that tact which 
comes from familiar acquaintance with every 
aspect of the time. Criticism of work of this 
kind, however, can only fitly come from those 
who have a special knowledge of the period 
handled. 

, In those lectures which deal with his- 
jtory in general, many pages are devoted 
ve the method of teaching it, and especially 
ito teaching it at Oxford. The words which 
Bishop Stubbs used on his last appearance as 
a professor at Oxford sum up his reiterated 
expressions of opinion on this weighty 
subject : 

‘*T still think,” he says, ‘‘ that the aim of his- 
torical teaching is the training of the judgment 
to be exercised in the moral, social, and political 
work of life; and that, as an instrument of 
education, such teaching will seek its fittest 
material in those portions of history which 
have enough of living interest to stimulate 
research, but have not enough of immediate 
practical importance to rouse political partizan- 
ship ; that, accordingly, we Xo best when we 
begin at the beginning of the history of the 
forces and materials out of which modern life 
has grown, and that, in so doing, we have a 
distinct advantage over those who start to work 
— from the immediate interests of the 
ay.” 

It is well known that the opinion of the 
present Regius Professor heartily coincides 
with that of his predecessor. Possibly, how- 
ever, it will be said that they are interested 
witnesses. What can be more natural, it 
may be alleged, than that the author of a his- 
tory of the Norman Conquest and the author 
of a history of the Constitution which ends 
with the downfall of Richard III. should 
wish to lead students to those periods with 





which they are themselves most familiar. At 





all events, my testimony, whatever it may 
be worth, is not open to this objection. I would 
much rather write about the Civil War than 
about the reign of Henry II. or the papacy of 
Hildebrand; but I am convinced that it is 
better for the student to master the reign of 
Henry II. or the papacy of Hildebrand than 
the Civil War. The only thing of which I 
am not sure is whether it would not be still 
better for him to master the statesmanship of 
Pericles or the constitution of the Roman 
Empire. The more the men with which he 
is concerned are unlike the men of his own 
day in aim and method the more his mind is 
enlarged, and the more capable he becomes of 
raising himself to sympathy with those who 
in his own day are unlike himself—to say 
nothing of the increase of real knowledge 
gained, as Bishop Stubbs so justly argues, by 
studying history from the beginning to the 
end, instead of studying it, as Lord Macaulay, 
in the weakest parts of his writings, used to 
do, from the end to the beginning. 

With one part of Bishop Stubbs’s argument 
on this matter I must own that I was at first 
inclined to differ. I believe that not only is 
it quite possible so to teach the history of the 
seventeenth century as not ‘‘ to rouse political 
partisanship,” but that it never ought to be 
taught in any other way. His own language 
about the Puritans, however, has convinced 
me that he is quite right. He approves, 
indeed, of their resistance to the Court of 
High Commission, but he will not admit any 
other virtue in them. 

‘* Their tenets,” he says (p. 325), ‘I hold to be 
untenable, and their methods of promoting 
them by calumny, detraction, and coarse 
ribaldry I think entirely detestable.” 

If a professor talks in this sweeping fashion, 
how is it to be expected that the under- 
graduate will bethink him that there were 
Puritans like Winthrop and Bunyan who did 
not use coarse ribaldry, or that sweetness and 
light are not exactly the characteristivs of 
Mercurius Aulicus ? 

Still more startling is the charge apparently 

brought against the Puritans—for the lan- 
guage is by no means clear—of having a hand 
in the destruction of the records of the reign 
of Henry VII.: 
‘*When the age of destruction did come,” 
writes the Bishop (p. 336), ‘‘it was divided 
between the Roman Catholic force that de- 
stroyed everything new, and the Puritan force 
that destroyed everything old. So it is not so 
much a wonder that we have so little docu- 
mentary remains of Henry VIL.’s reign, as that 
we have anything at all.” 


There is so much novelty in the suggestion 
that men like Prynne and D’Ewes lit their 
fires with records, that one would gladly sup- 
pose that there must be some other meaning 
underlying the passages in which it appears 
to be made. 

Possibly Bishop Stubbs has in his eye 
Puritans of a lower and more vulgar type— 
men like the soldiers of Essex who defiled 
Worcester Cathedral. Yet even with them 
there was no special warfare against old 
things as old, but against the treatment of 
material things as sacred. On the whole, the 
true Puritan feeling is best expressed in the 
motion made in the House of Commons in 
1644 to burn the Titians and Rubenses in the 
late Duke of Buckingham’s collection at 
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Yotk House on the ground that they were 
either lascivious or superstitious. Nobody 
proposed to cast away the patent rolls or the 
receipt books of the exchequer. 

Next to statutory lectures the main object 

of Bishop Stubbs’s denunciation is crude and 
immature generalisation. Nothing can be 
more appropriate in addresses delivered to 
young students, but in a printed book the 
sound doctrine is apt to run into a distrust of 
all historical science. It is, therefore, with 
some curiosity that the reader turns to the 
two lectures ‘‘On the Characteristic Differ- 
ences between Mediaeval and Modern His- 
tory,” in which an attempt is made to trace 
the chief influences at work in the three 
pemiods into which mediaeval and modern 
history may be divided. 
** Mediaeval history,” we are told (p. 209), ‘is 
a history of rights and wrongs; modern history 
contrasted with mediaeval divides itself into 
two portions—the first, a history of powers, 
forces and dynasties; the second, a history in 
which ideas take the place of both rights and 
forces,” 

That Bishop Stubbs has much that is 
valuable to say on these points—especially 
when he takes his stand on his own mediaeval 
ground—it is impossible to deny; but it 
may be permitted to ask whether even in- 
sufficient generalisation is not as injurious as 
over-hasty generalisation? In laying down 
with great force and lucidity the power of 
legality in the Middle Ages, Bishop Stubbs 
is at some difficulty to account for the 
strength of the papacy, and he does not even 
attempt to account for the strength of monas- 
ticism. If he would allow for a moment that 
there is such a thing as a science of history, 
he might come to the conclusion that the 
papal authority and monasticism as well as 
the respect for legal right were but diversified 
results of the reaction against the moral and 
physical anarchy which succeeded the fall of 
the old empire. 

However this may be, a protest ought to be 
raised against Bishop Stubbs’s treatment of 
the second period. 

‘** Almost any student,” he writes (p. 225), 
‘* who has read the usual books, if he were asked 
to mark what was the foremost idea of the 
three centuries that intervene between the year 
1500 and the year 1800 would reply that it was 
the idea of the balance of power.” 

Even, as qualified afterwards, this sounds like 
an exaggeration of the facts. It does not at 
least take into account that even the forces 
of the state organisations which came into 
conflict were the products of the mediaeval 
longing for order and justice, or that the vic- 
tory of France over the empire of Charles V., 
for instance, was brought about by the fact 
that the kingdom of France was national, 
while the empire was not, even more than by 
the support given to France by smaller powers. 
To take a later instance—the triumphs of 
Richelieu and Mazarin. Why are their suc- 
cesses to be regarded as merely the products 
of force? Surely the force which they had 
at their disposal was to a great extent the 
result of their adoption of the principle of 
toleration, or, in other words, of their ability 
to gratify a want. Perhaps, however, the 


view taken by Bishop Stubbs of the pre- 
dominance of force in this period may be best 
tested by the following passage : 

‘Protestantism had done its utmost to shift 








the balance of power. Yet, as I said before, 
it had really done little more than produce 
a cross division in the conflicting parties. 
Where Protestantism was an idea only, as in 
Spain and Italy, it was crushed out by the 
Inquisition ; where, in conjunction with political 
power, and sustained by ecclesiastical confisca- 
tion, it became a physical force, then it was 
lasting. It is not a pleasant view to take of 
the doctrinal change to see that, where the 
movement towards it was pure and unworldly, 
it failed ; where it was seconded by territorial 
greed and political animosity, it succeeded.” 


The generaliser, whether crude or otherwise, 
will hardly be content with this moral reflec- 
tion. He will ask what else was to be 
expected. Protestantism was not merely a 
doctrinal change, it was an abandonment of 
corporate for individual religion. Individual- 
ism left unorganised meant anarchy, and the 
nations of Europe in the sixteenth century 
would not endure anarchy. Organisation, 
such as that of the Calvinistic churches, was 
in some cases possible; but in most cases the 
state was the only possible embodiment of 
the anti-anarchical idea which had been 
handed dowh from the Middle Ages. Hence 
the Cujus regio ejus religio of the Lutheran, 
the royal supremacy of Henry VIII., and the 
state-supported Inquisition of Spain. Ex- 
cellent persons were the Spanish and Italian 
Protestants, no doubt, with pure and un- 
worldly ideas, deserving all reverence; but 
the state, too, was based on an idea, and 
unless they could attract its support or supply 
its place, they were doomed to perish. To 
say this is, perhaps, to tread on dangerous 
ground. It is to assert that such a thing as 
scientific history is possible, perhaps even to 
suggest that the survival of the fittest-—which 
is not by any means tantamount to the sur- 
vival of the best—may be found to be the law 
of human progress. 

Turning back from such speculations to the 
book itself, may it not be said that it is the 
work of one who stands above all others as 
a master in tracing the growth of institutions, 
and in the power of historical portraiture, 
but who instinctively or deliberately turns 
aside from the work of noting the genesis of 
ideas ? Samurt R. Garprver. 








Sir Percival. 
millan.) 


To say that Mr. Shorthouse’s new volume 
possesses a certain charm (a very drowsy one), 
but that it is decidedly silly and decidedly 
dull, is a warning which in laying down the 
book the reviewer absolutely owes to any 
person who may happen to be taking it up. 
But, uninteresting as is the book in itself, 
with its figures, mere pink and white blotches, 
with dots for eyes and mouth, and plentiful 
gilding for hair, wading about in descriptions 
of vegetation like apocryphal creatures among 
the leaves and grasses of a threadbare old 
tapestry—uninteresting as is the book in 
itself, it may yet possess interest for the 
persons who care to watch the inner life, not 
indeed of Sir Percival, or Constance, or Vir- 
ginia, but of Mr. Shorthouse himself and the 
class that resembles him. It is the class of 
what I would call the religious aesthetes. 
They have existed at aH times and in various 
departments of intellectual activity. Some 
have been painters, some poets, some mystics ; 


By J. H. Shorthouse. (Mac- 








ea 


but the painting has always tended towards 
embroidery patterns, the poetry has always 
tended to the birthday ode, the mysticism 
has never been of the terribly solvent pan- 
theistic kind of Master Eckhardt. The fact 
is that these people have unconsciously put 
aside all those elements of religious sen- 
timent and teaching which have a prac- 
tical or speculative value—which exist in 
religion because religion is human—and 
have taken to themselves all that remain. 
The ethical teaching, the philosophical scru- 
tiny, the experiences of the living human 
being, which form part of every organic reli- 
gion, have never interested these minds. They 
have, with apparent indifference, seen them 
removed from their religious framework and 
handled and sometimes improved by the mere 
secular mind. The great questions of right 
and wrong, of force and manifestation, which 
have now passed into the domain of un- 
religious, nay unbelieving, activity, have never 
interested these people. What they like is 
the unimportant, the pleasant; and hence I 
permit myself to call these people religious 
aesthetes. For them the essence of religion 
is not truth nor right, but love—that is to say, 
an agreeable exercise of vague hopefulness 
and fondness; and the proof of the reality of 
their belief is its beauty—that is to say, its 
pleasantness. They like beautiful, dainty 
things; and because they like them, they 
call them emanations of God, and the act of 
enjoyment, worship. This tendency reaches 
the point, in Mr. Shorthouse, of making him 
prefer, in his suave, mystical way, not merely 
beautiful skies and woods and waters, but 
beautiful houses, clothes and perfect get-up 
(there is a sort of religious unction, as of a 
nun displaying the Madonna’s best holiday 
frock and veil, in his description of a pony- 
chase), nay, distinguished birth and social 
position. Thisold duke with his blue ribbon, 
this young lady who is always saying ‘‘ We 
nobles,” this beautiful blond baronet, this 
clergyman whose grandfather was a M. le 
Vicomte, all living in faultless scenery, among 
faultlessly got-up servants and faultless his- 
torical associations (though, I am sorry to 
say, not always faultless grammar and French 
spelling) affect Mr. Shorthouse very much 
as a vision of well-dressed damsels and youths, 
with musical instruments, palms and gold 
nimbuses, all standing like a choir on a dais, 
would have affected some monkish missel- 
painter. They are evidently very select saints. 

Unfortunately there are in the world other 
things besides beautifully kept country-houses, 
well-groomed horses, well-appointed pony- 
chaises ; other people besides courteous dukes, 
mellifluous clergymen, young baronets who 
look like Grail knights, and young ladies who 
have a savour of Heaven about them; and 
there are occupations less pleasant than riding 
through forest glades, watching the clouds in 
the sky, listening to Handel’s songs, and even 
listening to Keble ; and, unfortunately, active 
virtue—indeed, virtue that can be known for 
such at all—usually has to deal with these 
less pleasant people, occupations, and pro- 
blems. And, thinking upon that fact, one is 
tempted to ask wherein, after all, consisted 
the superior holiness of these privileged and 
well-brought up beings, none of whom appears 
to have diminished in any way the misery of 
the surrounding less privileged and less well- 
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brought-up world? It is odd, and almost 
laughable, that Mr. Shorthouse puts into the 
mouth of the misguided Virginia, who has 
the bad taste to be an agnostic and a socialist, 
and the bad breeding to snub her host and 
hostess immediately on her arrival, the only 
indications of any desire, however Utopian, 
to improve the condition of other folk. 
Virginia is a very pert young minx; but 
when she says that everyone ought to have 
two hundred a year, she is, however, foolish 
and impertinent, more like those foolish and 
impertinent persons, the Apostles, than are 
all the exquisite Jansenist High church Clergy- 
men and exquisite Keble-reading young 
ladies. 

Mr. Shorthouse, with the instinct of a 
saintly aesthete, has understood how valuable 
may be to all surrounding the influence of 
a pure, strong soul, merely by virtue of the 
affinity which the recognition of its love- 
liness sets up in those who contemplate it ; 
and he has embodied this idea, with great 
grace and quaintness, in the first part of his 
Little Schoolmaster Mark. But his saintly 
aestheticism has, at the same time, prevented 
his understanding that the very essential con- 
ditions of such ennobling, though aesthetic, 
action is that in contemplating the saint we 
contemplate also the saint’s efforts and 
struggles and trials; the saint’s fight, even 
if only mental, with all the things in this 
world which are not beautiful or ennobling. 
And he has, therefore, presented us for our 
edification with a saint—the heroine of his 
book—whose saintliness consists merely in 
admiring the goodness of God, that is to say, 
enjoying with delicate aestheticism the more 
delicately aesthetic good things of this earth. 
But, after all, is a person more saintly, that 
is to say, more ennobling, to contemplate, 
who sits in contemplation of fair skies and 
trees and people, than a person who should 
sit, like some hero of Gautier, in contempla- 
tion of three enamelled snuff-boxes, a Japa- 
nese embroidered screen, and the coiffure of 
a Magdalen by Rubens? Surely holiness 
does not consist merely in the contemplation 
of the gentle things of this world by gentle 
creatures. It is stern, and deals with stern 
facts. Vernon Lex. 








Samuel Taylor Coleridge und die englische 
» ¢Romantik. Von Alois Brandl. (Berlin : 
Oppenheim.) 


Waite the Shelleyan world has been eagerly 
awaiting what may well prove the final bio- 
graphy of their poet, the scattered few for 
whom the not unkindred figure of Coleridge 
is still of deep and permanent interest have 
been aware that he also was about to receive, 
from a competent hand, an illumination of 
which he certainly stood not less in need. 
For, after all, the ‘‘cloud-encircled meteor of 
the air,” as Shelley, watching the meteor-like 
fire-flies in his Italian garden, finely called 
him, still “flags” through a darkness not 
wholly dispersed; und if ‘the owls” have 
ceased to “blink” at the ‘hooded eagle,” 
they have yet, on the whole, indulged their 
taste for twilight rather than for the wisdom 
of perfect knowledge. No one has written 
the full history of that extraordinary mind, 
with its sublime capacity for soaring and its 
abysmal failures and descents, its infinite 





ardour in quest of truth and its infinite 
facility in accepting ilusion, its strange 
union of a dialectic which delighted to 
carry thought into its sharpest and finest 
distinctions with a mysticism which hardly 
tolerated thought at all. No doubt neither 
praise nor fine criticism has been wanting for 
his few pages of splendid verse. Of these, 
Mr. Pater, Mr. Swinburne, and Mr. Stopford 
Brooke have said all that, from an aesthetic 
point of view, needs, or will ever need, say- 
ing. No doubt, too, as a theologian, the 
‘‘ grandfather of the Broad Church ”’ has had 
his meed of honour from eminent disciples 
who preferred to stand outsideit. Still, large 
tracts remained relatively unexplored; and, 
above all, no single mind attempted to com- 
pass all the ramified provinces of his. Those 
who honoured the Shaksperean did not take 
their daily spiritual bread from the hand of 
the mystic; and those who gloried in the 
flitting fire of his poetry mostly shrank from 
approaching it over what they shrewdly 
suspected to be the quagmire of German 
metaphysics. Coleridge’s ‘‘ myriad-minded- 
ness” is not Shakspere’s, but it is far 
more troublesome to his biographer. The first 
serious attempt to give an organic picture of 
Coleridge’s achievements in their entire range 
is the work before us, just published by the 
professor of English at Prague. 

Prof. Brandl seems to have been originally 
drawn to Coleridge as the chief English 
exponent of Romanticism. But the subject 
grew under his hands. Singular good-fortune, 
aided by his own active research, provided 
him with a store of unused material ; eminent 
relatives of the poet furnished unpublished 
letters; the archives of Cambridge and 
Géttingen official notices; and the remains of 
his books and papers, and those of his friend 
Crabb Robinson, yielded, among other things, 
a mass of new marginalia, the strangely- 
neglected Commonplace Book of the Nether 
Stowey time, and the detailed syllabus for a 
set of lectures (December 1812, the third 
course of that year) of which no other record 
remains. 

All this, without materially modifying 
our conception of Coleridge, materially en- 
riches it. Before discussing Brandl’s more 
original work, we will briefly notice a few of 
these extracts. The Commonplace Book of 
1795-8 attests once more the transparent 
veracity of the man who never wrote an 
insincere verse. Wesec him in his workshop, 
working for his own eye as he worked for 
the world ; at every step we can confront the 
finished poem with the rough-hewn thought. 
In the spring of 1796 occurs the following 
entry (we must premise that, writing at a dis- 
tance from the originals, we cannot guarantee 
the verbal accuracy of our re-translation) : 
‘Excessive horrors, like Gloucester’s eyes, 
not to be brought upon the stage—combat 
this view—hysterical humanity!” In the 
‘Fire, Famine and Slaughter”? of the 
same year, accordingly, hysterical humanity 
was combated—not without hysterics. A 
little earlier, the young Pantisocrat had 
hailed brother the young ass with a fer- 
vour perfectly genuine, but rather spoilt by 
the solemn self-consciousness with which he 
pauses, like an uneasy performer, to anathe- 
matise any bystander who may be seen to 
laugh. In the Commonplace Book, almost at 





the same time, he uttered his faith ina yet 
profounder fellowship, but with the naiveté 
of a child : 

‘* Daisies—a very late spring . . . Do all in faith. 

Never pluck a flower again! Memento.’’ 

(‘In faith,” by the way, is not quite precisely 
rendered by mit Ueberzeugungstreue.) Godwin’s 
fervent disciple of 1793 could write in 1796, 
of his ‘‘System of Pride,”—*‘ Pride where- 
for? In being an eject of blind nature, con- 
trolled by a godless necessity!’”? And more 
than one bitter ejaculation discloses the germ 
of that profound distrust of thought which, 
incessantly reacting upon an insatiable im- 
pulse to think, made his philosophy the mass 
of ineffectual fragments which it remains, 
‘‘Our strange metaphysical opinions, in the 
hour of trouble like playthings on the bed of 
a dying child,”’ he writes, under the influence 
evidently of that ‘‘ indistinct, yet stirring and 
working presentiment that all the products of 
the mere reflective faculty partake of death,” 
for which he long afterwards expressed his 
thankfulness to Boehme. That the religious 
mystics were his familiar reading at this time 
was, of course, well known; and the ‘‘Ode on 
the Departing Year” is saturated with their 
peculiar imagery; but the Commonplace Book 
certainly throws light upon the precise work- 
ing of their influence. Side by side with dis- 
sertations on trances and ecstacies, and shrewd 
remarks on the poetic utilisation of dreams, occur 
long passages of incoherent rapture, ‘‘ essays in 
intuition,’ Prof. Brandl unkindly calls them, 
which certainly suggest a conscious cultiva- 
tion of the visionary state as a fountain of 
speculative truth and poetic beauty. “ Khubla 
Khan” was no work of a novice either in 
dreaming or in recording dreams. Nor were 
the ‘‘ gathering sweat-drops,” the ‘‘ throbbing 
ears,” the ‘starting eye-balls,” and the 
‘‘swimming brain,’ which attend the un- 
earthly vision of ‘‘ The Departing Year,” with- 
out a very real basis in the experience of the 
most gifted, the most sedulous, and the most 
incorrigible of dreamers. 

We cannot linger over the many interesting 
glosses incidentally noticed by Brandl—the 
indignant marginalia to Herder’s Aalligone 
in defence of Kant; the not less indignant 
refutations of Kant which the disillusioned 
disciple of later years sowed by way of anti- 
dote along the orthodox pages of Tennemann ; 
above all, his endeavours to save the great 
name of Spinoza, nay, to prove him a Christian 
who incautiously denied the Incarnation in his 
ardour to refute the Sabellians ! 

Of the letters the most important relates to 
the military episode. It is addressed to his 
brother James, under the date February 20, 
and makes clear that, whatever may have been 
the share of Ogle in his release, Coleridge 
himself was by no means passive in the 
matter. On the contrary, the letter is that 
of aman who has no inkling of any efforts 
being made on his behalf, a cry out of his 
misery to the one person who he thought 
could help him. We hardly agree with 
Brandl’s suggestion that Ogle’s application 
is not mentioned simply because it was 
familiar to both correspondents. The letter 
also settles a trifling point on which Mr. 
Traill has been a little hard on “‘ the punc- 
tilious inaccuracy” of poor Cottle, who 
insisted that the assumed name was Oomber- 
batch, not Comberback, which latter name is 
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fixed, Mr. Traill thinks, by Cvleridge’s well- 
known jest. It might be replied that people 
who assume a jesting alias in serious emer- 
gencies cannot afford to make the jest quite 
patent; and, as a matter of fact. Coleridge 
turns out to have written Comberbach, which 
sufficiently justifies both his joke and Cottle’s 
spelling. We can only briefly call attention 
to the interesting letters of a later time to 
Morgan, Robinson, and Justice Coleridge. 

A smaller portion of unprinted materials 
would have sufficed to launch many a bio- 
graphical barque. They are, however, the 
least important element of Brandl’s book, the 
wayside gleanings of one who went out with 
a different and a higher ambition in view. 
For, after all, Coleridye’s intellectual history 
must be written mostly from materials long 
familiar, however far afield, and we are more 
grateful to the author for his wide reading 
and his delicate observation than for his 
curious gropings among untrodden ways. No 
doubt the most obvious points of contact with 
previous and contemporary thinkers have 
long ago been pointed out, nay, derisively 
exposed, with much blare of critical trumpets ; 
in spite of which, however, Mr. Traill can still 
make the extraordinary assertion that Coleridge 
owed nothing in Shaksperean criticism to any 
individual German. In any case, he owed 
much to Lessing. But Ferrier’s and Brandl’s 
ways of dealing with the same facts differ as 
the diatribe of an advocate differs from the 
sympathetic, though candid, study of a friend. 
To Ferrier each new literary loan is a step in 
the progress of a criminal, to Brandl it is a 
phase in the organic development of a mind. 
No doubt a German can afford to be generous 
to a man ‘vho erred only in the particularly 
sincere form of flattery which he lavished 
upon the literary gods of his nation; 
and though bBrandl’s kindly sympathy 
for his hero (tempered now and then 
with agreeable sarcasm) is as far as pos- 
sible from hero-worship, yet it is easy 
to read between the lines a restrained but 
vivid enthusiasm for the first great interpreter 
of German thought to England. Still higher 
should we put Brandl’s work upon the poetry. 
Here, indeed, rather than in philosophy, we 
should suppose that his own natural bias lies. 
He now and then jostles the venerable sub- 
limities of metaphysics about with a want 
of ceremony hardly possible to the genuine 
nursling of Academe; but for the quick and 
delicate motion of a poet’s mind he has the 
intuitive appreciation of one who learned 
poetry from nature before he learned it from 
books, We can only refer to the very power- 
ful, us well as refined, study of the ‘* Ancient 
Mariner” and ‘ Christabel.”” At the same 
time, we are not sure that the very keenness 
of the author’s eye for intellectual affiliations 
has not injured the effectiveness of the book 
as a portrait of Coleridge. He is too ex- 
clusively intent upon the palpably significant 
detail, too disdainful of that which seems only 
to flash and glow without adding to our in- 
sight. Yet, after all, personality is in the 
last resort indefinable, and no assemblage of 
perfectly defined detail will arrest its subtlest 
flavour. The most skilful biographer must be 
content now and then tv throw down the 
analytic pen and simply paint what he sees. 
Our only criticism upon Prof. Brandl as a 
biographer would be that he paints too little, 





that his book is too insistently thoughtful to 
be absolutely true, too intellectually complete 
to be artistically quite perfect. And for the 
scholar this criticism falls entirely away. 

As readers of the AcaDeMY are aware, a 
translation of the work by Lady Eastlake will 
shortly appear—a sufficient guarantee of its 
value. Nevertheless, we would advise all 
who appreciate rich and racy German to read 
the original. C. H. Herrorp. 








Persia: the Land of the Imams. 
Bassett. (Blackie.) 


Tae sub-title of this book is one which would 
naturally suggest itself to a missionary of 
the Presbyterian Board, being descriptive of 
the country from a religious point of view. 

A short note on this title may be interesting 

to the general reader. The Arabic word 
Imém signifies primarily a chief, a leader. 
It has two technical meanings, the first being 
that which belongs to it as used in the sub- 
title of this book, of which more hereafter ; 
the second being the mulld, or priest, who 
leads the prayers and reads the khutbah (the 
prayer for the prince) in the mosque. For 
the former meaning we first quote the author, 
p. 296: 
‘** Ismael (a descendant of the seventh Imim 
Misd) established an independent government 
at Ardabil during the years of anarchy. His 
arms were successful, and in A.D, 1499 he was 
proclaimed Shahe Sheahan, or king of the 
Sheahs. He obtained possession of all Persia, 
and founded the house of the Sufee (Safi) 
dynasty, and with it the sect of the Sheahs 
called the sect of the Twelve I[mims (the Isna 
*Asharah), which has remained until the present 
time the prevalent religion of the princes and 
people of Persia. The essential and distin- 
guishing tenet of this sect is that, by the com- 
mand of Mukammad, the right to supreme 
spiritual and secular rule was possessed by the 
eldest living representative of ’Ali (the cousin 
and son-in-law of Muhammad) until, and in- 
cluding, the twelfth generation.” 


By James 


These twelve spiritual and secular chiefs or 
Imaims, according to the belief of this sect, 
were as follows: ’Ali, Hasan, Husain, ’Ali 
surnamed Zainu ’|-’Abidin, Muhammad Bikir, 
Ja'far Sadik, Musd surnamed Al-Kazim, ’Ali 
Riza, Abii Ja’far Muhammad, ’Ali ’Askari, 
Hasan ’ Askari, and Abti’l-Kisim Muhammad 
surnamed the Mahdi. The sectaries of the 
Isnt ’Asharah believe that this last (the 
Mahdi, who was born in 255 a.n.) still lives 
where he was concealed from the pursuit of 
the Abbaside khalif Mu’tamid, who sought 
to have him killed; and that on his reappear- 
ance, immediately before the second coming of 
the Messiah, he will unite together all the 
different sects of Islim. Those of the Shi’ah 
sect thus support the hereditary right of 
succession, the Sunnis the right by election. 
The title of Imim is given by the sectaries 
of the Isna’Asharah to the twelve just named ; 
while, on the other hand, this title was 
assumed as their right by all the Sunni 
khalifs. 

Mr. Bassett devotes a considerable portion 
of his work to a very careful and minute de- 
scription of his journey to Persia, and of 
some journeys which he made within the 
country. The details he gives of the various 
towns and villages on the routes, his de- 
scription of the modes of travel and of 





caravan and teat life, are interesting, and will 
no doubt be useful to those who travel over 
the same ground. In the author’s descrip- 
tion of his journey over the well-worn route 
to Mashhad we have an ample account 
of the holy citv and shrine, enlivened by 
some amusing stories. The revenue of this 
shrine (of the Imam Riza) was stated to be 
equivalent to nearly sixteen thousand pounds 
sterling. 


‘There is a continued effort on the part of the 
persons controlling the shrine to make the 
place famous for miracles. 

“It is related of one of the Shahs that on 
visiting the shrine he saw a blind man. The 
king inquired how long a time he had been here 
seeking the recovery of his sight. The man 
replied, ‘Ten years.’ ‘Then,’ said the king, 
‘you must be a very bad man; I therefore give 
you until morning an opportunity for prayer. 
If, by that time, the saint has not granted your 
request, I will take your head off.’ It is said 
that Rizi was moved with pity for the blind 
man, and restored his sight that very night, and 
in the morning the Shah gave to him a valuable 
present. When a miracle occurs the trumpets 
are blown and the druus are beat. 

“The mustofe called upon me, and among 
the first questions put by him was this, ‘Do 
you believe in jins? Have you any in your 
country ?’ This word jin is used in Persia to 
denote a certain class of demons. . . . I replied 
that I did not believe in them. He then said, 
with great sincerity, ‘ We have jins here.’ .. . 
I asked, ‘ Have you seen these creatures?’ He 
replied, ‘No; I have not seen their bodies, but 
I have heard their voices. The mullahs of 
Riz have power,’ he continued, ‘to bring them 
up, and the jins are under the control of the 
mullahs. They sometimes enter rooms in a 
mysterious way, and strangle people. Look out 
for jins.’” 

A wholesome warning! The habit attri- 
buted would seem to afford a tolerably wide 
margin for the mullds. 

The later chapters of the book are devoted 
to a description of the state of the country 
in its various aspects, in which, inter alia, the 
following subjects are treated of: State of 
Civilisation, Languages and Literature, Com- 
merce and Manufactures, Condition of the 
People and Social Customs, Law, Government, 
Officers of Government, Army, Revenue, 
Postal System, Marriage, Education, Rights 
of Foreigners. More especial prominence is 
given to the exposition of the Muhammadan 
and non-Muhammadan sects, as well as to the 
state and results of missionary work, past 
and present. 

Some interesting details are given of the 
bordering Turkman tribes, particularly the 
Takahs, and of the changed relations which 
have resulted from the Russian occupation : 
‘*The Turkman marauders now say: ‘ We 
kill all we now tuke, for Russia has broken 
up the slave markets and will not permit us 
to hold slaves.” We should, however, 
quote further what Mr. Bassett says on 
p- 247: 

‘** But whatever the future may be, Persia now 
enjoys peace on her border. ‘The Turkman as 


he was, the scourge and terror of Eastern 
Persia and Central Asia, has ceased to be, and 
has given way to another race.” 


It seems one would have to begin at the 
very beginning in converting a Turkman. 


“The patriarch of the company [Turkman 
envoys to the Shah] was an old and gray- 
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headed man, who talked freely of his people. 
. . . The old man had been trained to war. 
All his thoughts seemed to be upon blood and 
booty. The question was put whether he had 
heard of Jesus Christ. He replied: ‘I think 
you mean that Russian general who came down 
over the border and slaughtered so many of 
our men.’ Then seeming to think that his 
answer might not be correct, he said: ‘ Was he 
an Englishman ”’” 

The author has not followed any system of 
transliteration, spelling the Oriental names 
apparently as they sounded to him. In some 
cases, especially where a translation is added, 
mistakes might not result ; but in others such 
want of system must detract in a measure 
from the scientific value of the work. The 
phrase spelled ‘“‘ Awanakife” (p. 191) would 
eertainly puzzle an adept until he was told it 
meant ‘‘ the hall of pleasure,” when he would 
recognise it as a somewhat eccentric form of 
the more regular Aivin-i kaif. 

A good and clear map, marking out very 
distinctly the various routes followed by the 
author, is a useful accompaniment to the 








work. Cuartes Epwarp WItson. 
NEW NOVELS. 

Mohawks. By the Author of ‘Lady 
Audley’s Secret.’” In 3 vols. (Maxwell.) 

The Princess Casamassima. By Henry James. 
In 8 vols. (Macmillan.) 

In All Shades. By Grant Allen. In 3 vols. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

Clare of Claresmede: a Romance. By Charles 


Gibbon. In 3 vols. (Sampson Low.) 


A Cruel Necessity. By Evangeline F. Smith. 
(Spottiswoode Jones.) 


Lord Floysham. By F. G Walpole. 
vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Scullydom. By P. M. Egan. (Maxwell.) 


Britta: a Shetland Romance. By George 
Temple. (Isbister.) 
Mohawks, though not maintaining the high- 
water level which Miss Braddon reached with 
Ishmael, is a credituble piece of work, to 
which much conscientious thought and pains 
have been given, and which has several well- 
handled situations, enlivening a generally 
interesting plot. The scene is laid just at the 
close of George I.’s reign, and in the first 
year of George II.; and the chief fault one 
has to find with it is that the title has 
nothing whatever to do with the story, seeing 
that the Mohawks (or rather ‘‘ Mohocks,”’ as 
the current spelling then went) play no part 
whatever in the narrative, and do not furnish 
so much as a solitary street-scene. Miss 
Braddon has read up carefully to insure cor- 
rectness of manners, costume, and political 
allusion in her story, and has achieved a con- 
siderable measure of success ; though it would 
be. possible, albeit somewhat ungracious, to 
point out various minor errors and anach- 
ronisms. But when one is reading a novel 
in a proper frame of mind, that frame is not 
suited to an examiner looking out for mistakes 
in an exercise. It is a very small thing that 
Miss Braddon should give a wrong date for 
the death of Dr. Watts or the institution of 
Bow Street police-office. It is a feat of no 
little difficulty to draw such skilfully con- 
trasted characters as the two leading men of 


In 2 





the story—Lord Lavendale, the brilliant spend- 
thrift noble, and his friend, Herrick Durn- 
ford, the equally brilliant but steadier author 
and politician, both fuirly representative types 
of their era. The two heroines are equally 
good in their equally dissimilar fashion—Lady 
Judith Topsparkle, Lavendale’s old love, 
married for money to a man of vast wealth, 
wide art-culture, and depraved intellect; and 
Irene Bosworth, the innocent country girl, 
who attracts Durnford. While the plot is, 
as already remarked, interesting, the book 
pleases rather because of the succession of 
vividly painted scenes brought before the 
reader, and the forcible rendering of the 
leading events which diversify the narrative. 
Mohawks is, perhaps, not in the very first 
flight of Miss Braddon’s novels, but it shows 
no trace of exhausted powers, and will in no 
wise diminish her literary reputation. 


The criticism which best fits Mr. Henry 
James’s new novel is precisely the reverse of 
the canon imparted to George Primrose—the 
picture would have been better if the painter 
had taken less pains. He is a convert, and 
an ardent one, to the great French literary 
heresy, that it is of much more consequence 
how a thing is said than what it is that is 
said; and the result is that he produces works 
which are admirable examples of style, and 
are devoid of the faintest glimmer of interest. 
And in the present case, he has yielded to 
yet another of his besetting temptations—a 
fatal prolixity and minuteness of detail, so 
that one cannot see the wood for the trees. 
The book is as long as two ordinary novels, 
and there is no apparent reason why it might 
not be continued to ten times its actual length. 
It is rather a gallery of portraits thana story, 
and the portraits are very carefully in- 
dividualised. But the very profusion of 
detail, the multiplicity of touches, like too 
much cross-hatching in an engraving, de- 
tracts from the vigour and definiteness of the 
original outline, and diminishes the reader's 
power of realisation. This is especially true 
of the heroine—one of Mr. James's inter- 
national cosmopolitans; but very much the 
kind of personage who would be more at home 
under the treatment of an author whose 
canons of art are widely unlike those of Mr. 
James —Quida herself. More successful, 
though scarcely generic enough for a type, is 
Millicent Henning, the London girl of the 
shopwoman and factory-hand class, who is 
very cleverly conceived, and not so painfully 
elaborated as the princess, because occupying 
aless important place. Lady Aurora Lang- 
rishe, the shy and nervous philanthropist, is 
also well sketched, and so is a shrewd-witted 
bedridden sister of one of the men actors. 
The hero, Hyacinth Robinson, a young fellow 
born in disastrous circumstances, and never 
fully escaping to a happier position, is over- 
eluborated almost as much as the heroine, and 
equally fails to arouse active interest. When 
Mr. James leaves narrative, politics, and 
dialogue, and sets himself to paint London 
street views, his touch is vivid and sym- 
pathetic ; and one almost pardons him the 
tedious and arid stretches of mere verbiage, 
as one lights on these rare and welcome oases. 


In All Shades is « long symphony upon a 
theme which Mr. Grant Allen has touched 
once before in one of his Strange Stories. It 








concerns the relations of men of African 
race, whether pure or mixed, to Europeans 
and to Christianity. The scene is mainly 
laid in Trinidad. and the story turns on the 
intense pride of race entertained by the 
West Indian planters of English descent, in- 
ducing them to look on all persons with the 
slightest trace of negro blood, however remote 
in the pedigree, as social outcasts, on a 
practical level with mulattoes and negroes. 
A brilliant English barrister, born in Trinidad 
of such lineage, but ignorant of the fact, as 
having been sent early to England for his 
education end kept without information as to 
his position, returns to the West Indies asa 
judge, and finds his well-born English wife 
avoided by the Creole ladies; while Nora 
Dupuy, daughter of a local planter, who is 
thoroughly imbued with racial prejudices, is 
made to illustrate the problem in another fas- 
hion. There is much vigour in some of the 
portraiture and description ; and, in particular, 
Louis Delgado, a Coromantyn negro of direct 
African birth, a Moslem who conforms to the 
Methodism he finds prevalent among the 
island negroes, and the leader of an abortive 
rising, is particularly well drawn, as also is 
the more easily depicted Tom Dupuy, lout 
and fool, whose entire mental horizon is 
bounded by the manufacture of sugar and 
rum. The negro rising is a brilliant piece of 
writing. Delgado’s ‘old-time proverbs” are 
racy, too; but Mr. Allen has slipped once, at 
least, by putting into his mouth an East 
Indian proverb about mountain sheep and 
jungle tiger, which he could not have learnt 
either in Africa or in the West Indies, his only 
sources of information. 


Clare of Claresmede is the first of its 
author’s numerous novels which the present 
reviewer has chanced to see ; and if it were not 
for the irresistible proof of Mr. Gibbon’s long 
experience in fiction which some twenty titles 
supply, the judgment which would have been 
passed upon it, were it anonymous, is that it 
is the first effort of a very young and not too 
brilliant lady to imitate the late Mr. G. P. R. 
James, and not succeeding further than to 
remind one compassionately of his less happy 
efforts, such as Arrah Neil or the Woodman, 
as contrasted with the Aing’s Iighway or the 
Man at Arms. The story does, indeed, 
partly disarm criticism by professing to be a 
‘*romance,” which must fairly be taken to 
license some exaggeration in diction and inci- 
dent, and to discharge in part from the 
obligation to observe probability. But there 
are limits, even so, to the indulgence which 
can be granted, and Mr. Gibbon has trans- 
gressed them. He has taken the threadbare 
theme of Cavaliers and Roundheads, opening 
his story with Naseby, and after a break, 
resuming the thread of the narrative ten years 
later (1655). But he has not been at the 
pains to master the merest rudiments of the 
history and environment. He does not 
know even such an ABC fact as Cromwell's 
title after he became Protector, but gives him 
the style of ‘* Kxcellency,’’ which he held as 
Lord General, instead of ‘‘ Highness,’’ which 
was his proper designation as sovereign ; and 
he represents Charles 11. and Prince Rupert 
as wandering about England four years after 
the battle of Worcester—indeed, making their 
perilous situation a leading factor in the plot. 
Suppose all this is conceded as coming within 
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the elastic conditions of ‘‘ romance,” that 
excuse will not serve for another historical 
blunder, in that Colonel Clare, a convinced 
Republican and Puritan, when forced to 
quit England at the close of the story, 
takes service under Louis XIV. against the 
Netherlands, which is exactly the reverse 
of what men of his stamp actually did in 
those days. The diction is not successful. 
It is an open question whether attempts at 
archaic language are desirable at all; but if 
they are made, we ought not to find the free 
admixture of the second person singular and 
plural in the same sentences, such coinages as 
‘‘ galliance”’—apparently a hybrid between 
“dalliance” and “ gallantry’?’—the word 
“humbug” antedated by a century, and 
‘* relent” used as a verb active. The banished 
Sir Aubrey Clare is represented as disguising 
both his person and his sentiments, and pass- 
ing himself off successfully as a Puritan 
physician upon his brother and upon the crafty 
villain of the book, who is exceptionally dis- 
trustful; and yet he betrays himself in such 
frequent and clumsy fashion that he could 
not have taken in a child of ten for a day. 
The men are always shouting and going into 
physical and mental rages ; the women do far 
more than their fair share of screaming ; and 
the events (for some of which M. Paul Féval 
seems to have furnished the groundwork, 
though the execution is very dissimilar) are 
unskilfully piled upon one another; while 
even the most effective scene, a fight in a 
chapel at an interrupted wedding, is a blend 
from the Black Dwarf and Henry Masterton. 
Mr. Gibbon must have a public, or publishers 
would not issue his novels; and it is only 
reasonable to assume that he has exhibited 
qualities in former works which are unfor- 
tunately absent from this one. 


A Cruel Necessity is a very unequal book, 
displaying cleverness and some measure of 
invention; but crude and lacking in style, 
nay, even in accuracy of grammar—“ different 
to” is always found, the correct “ different 
from” not occurring even once, though many 
persons who commit the mistake allow the 
reader this occasional alternative— while a 
graver fault of inconsistency must be charged 
against the leading situations. The plot 
—which must here be barely outlined, 
in justice to the author—turns upon the 
meeting again of a once fondly attached 
pair, when the lady has long been mar- 
ried, and is the mother of several children. 
A hard, matter-of-fact, and ungenial, though 
upright and honourable, husband, has crusaed 
all religious belief out of the woman ; but her 
former lover, a man of exceptional abilities, as 
well as of high rank and great wealth, is re- 
presented as even impassionedly pious, and 
ruled by a very high and austere sense of duty 
besides. Nevertheless, after a very ineffective 
struggle, he determines on eloping with her, 


while her resistance is of the very slightest, } 


only too compatible with fervid religiosity, it 
is not in keeping with the special quality of 
devoutness attributed to the hero, in which 
duty and self-sacrifice are the chief factors, 
so that he would not in real life follow the 
path thus sketched out for him. As he has, 
for reasons of heredity, made a solemn vow 
against marriage, and dispenses himself from 
it the moment he sees his way to contract a 
marriage which pleases him, the likelihood is 
that he would have completed the abduction 
once begun, and have found plausible reasons 
to justify it. But there is real ability shown 
in the portrait of Colonel Huntley-Gordon, in 
that he is never made foolish or contemptible, 
while he is shown as lacking in all the higher 
intellectual and moral qualities, and yet as 
having passed his life with credit, and having 
fairly earned position, influence, and respect. 


Lord Floysham reads like a far-off echo of 
Mr. Mallock. It aims at brilliancy, but just 
barely attains smartness in a few passages— 
notably those describing a contested election ; 
while, as a whole, it is dull, having long 
stretches of sheer prosing upon politics, and 
occasional digressions into feeble and para- 
logical religious controversy. The author 
poses as linguist and man of general culture ; 
but incidentally lets it appear that he does 
not know how to spell pronunciamiento, that 
he does not know the meaning of gourmet, and 
(perhaps the printer may be the culprit) 
that he thinks the French for ‘‘ gambler” is 
jeueur (sic), though he is at the pains to set 
down a whole dialogue in French between a 
lady and her maid. And there is no plot, 
scarcely indeed any narrative at all, so that 
the claim of the book to be a novel, though 
expressly made for it on the title-page, is not 
established, and the reader does not get even 
the halfpennyworth of bread due to him. 


Scullydom, in a brief preface, claims to be 
mainly a sketch of manners in Ireland at the 
present day, and to touch upon politics only 
so far as they are inseparable from a true 
picture of actual and unexaggerated facts. 
In fact, the love-story which forms one strand 
in the thread of the narrative is wholly subor- 
dinate to the political and economical purport 


'of the book, which is an acrid anti-English 


pamphlet expanded. ‘‘Scullydom” is the 
name given to an estate acquired by a rich 
trader and usurer named Scully, of English 
descent and education, though of Irish 
domicile. He is described as inspired with a 
bitter hatred of all things Irish, except Irish 
land, of which he gets a large tract into his 
hands by dishonest entanglement of its owners 
or tenants in his net of usury, through secret 
complicity with a cheating attorney. He opens 
along closed woollen factory, but employs only 
foreigners for the men’s work; and upholds 
one of them who had grossly insulted one of 





the Irish female hands, who strike unani- 
mously, and deal the first blow to his fortunes. 


if, indeed, she does not originate the proposal. | He cruelly evicts respectable tenants, he dis- 


He repents after all the arrangements are 
made ; and when she thinks he is carrying her 
off from the husband she has never loved and 
the children whom she does love, he brings her 
into a church where the communion service is 
going on, induces her to receive the Sacrament 
along with him, and then, delivering a didactic 
homily to her, sends her home again. This is a 
wholly false note ; for though low morality is 


guises a couple of tools in the garb of two 
peasants to whom he owes a grudge, and 
secures witnesses of their firing at his 
attorney, whereupon the innocent men who 
have been personated are sentenced to 


fifteen years’ penal servitude, and no atten- 
tion whatever is paid by the authorities 
to the subsequent confession of one of the 





affair. The tenants 


real actors in the 









of Scullydom, aided by their parish priest, 
resist a second set of evictions, and shoot 
down, with the author’s express approval, 
some of the evicting party, including the 
tyrant landlord himself, who soon dies of his 
wounds, and insolvent, while the Nationalist 
hero, who comes in for a large fortune, re- 
opens the bankrupt factory on Home Rule 
principles. The author is endowed with 
some natural capacity, and when he is con- 
tent to depict peasant scenes in peasant 
dialect achieves some degree of success; but 
he is wholly uneducated, and his usual 
language abounds in grotesque misapplica- 
tions of long words, whose meaning he has 
very dimly apprehended, so that it is curiously 
like that ‘‘ Baboo English” of which speci- 
mens sometimes reach these shores; and some 
portions which he believes to be poetry are 
very remarkable productions indeed. 


Britta is a simpler and less ambitious story 
than Lancelot Ward, M.P., its author’s pre- 
vious venture. The plot is very slight ; and 
the interest of the book lies chiefly in the 
sketch of the homely and straitened lives of 
the Shetland fisher-folk, as furnished by the 
imaginary narrator, the Presbyterian minister 
of a lonely island parish, who describes them 
as in a condition of dependence upon the 
lairds and great fish-curers, which differs little 
from mediaeval serfdom and villeinage in kind 
and degree. The story turns on the sudden 
death of an oppressive laird, which involves a 
trial for murder, and gives occasion for cen- 
suring precisely those features of Scottish 
criminal procedure before trial wherein it 
resembles French and differs from English 
jurisprudence. When next Mr. Temple 
desires to indicate the learning of one of his 
characters in the humanities, he had better not 
make him refer to ‘‘Appolinaris [sic] of 
Tyana.” 

Ricuarp F. Lirriepate. 








GIFT-BOOKS. 

Mathias Sandorf. By Jules Verne.  Illus- 
trated. (Sampson Low.) We have before now 
complained that, in order to obtain a complete 
story by M. Jules Verne, it was necessary to 
purchase two separate volumes, published some- 
times at a considerable interval. The present 
book contains two such volumes, bound up 
together, but with independent pagination ; 
and we recognise that either plan has its 
disadvantages. The genius of the author, it is 
more important to say, remains unimpaired. 
Though he has abandoned—before he had 
exhausted—the world of the unknown, he still 
continues to throw a glamour over what for 
him is realism by means of supra-scientific 
fancies. Mathias Sandorf, the hero of this 
tale, may be described as another Monte Cristo, 
confined to the Mediterranean, but aided by 
the post-Dumas resources of electricity and 
hypnotism. Pescade and Matifou are two 
excellent characters, even though they also 
suggest a Dumas parentage. But why is the 
Part in which they are first introduced entitled 
“The Wrestlers of the Jura”? We cannot 
believe that this geographical blunder is to be 
found in the French original. Considering the 
sustained vivacity of the narrative, and the 
lavish abundance of the illustrations, we have 
not found this year a better gift-book. 


Devon Boys ; a Tale of the North Shore. By 
G. Manville Fenn. With twelve full-page 
illustrations by Gordon Browne. (Blackie.) 
Mr. Manville Fenn, as his numerous admirers 
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know, has more than one style. He is not bad 
at the ordinary. sensational novel; he is better 
in describing adventures among savages and a 
strange fauna; he is best, at least in our 
judgment, when writing about boys for boys, 
without any adventitious causes for excitement. 
The present book, which is only one of several 
that we have received from him this year, 
belongs to the third class. The date is, indeed, 
thrown back into the middle of the last century, 
with the object apparently of incorporating the 
traditions of silver mining associated in the 
West country with the name of Combe Martin. 
We are also treated to smugglers, and a fight 
with a French landing-party. But the real 
interest of the story, and its chief merit, lies in 
the matter-of-fact description of the holiday 
amusements of three young scapegraces on the 
North Devon coast (not North ‘‘Shore,” as in 
the sub-title), and in the careful discrimination 
of their several characters. We do not think it 
equal to his Brownsmith’s Boy of last year, 
which was more true to life because less 
ambitious; butitis, nevertheless, an interesting 
tale, and a good bit of literary work. 


The Crwise of the ‘* Black Prince”? Privateer. 
By Commander V. Lovett Cameron. (Chatto 
& Windus.) Capt. Cameron, like Mr. Manville 
Fenn, has laid his scene in the reign of George 
II.; but there all resemblance ends. Capt. 
Cameron has made almost too conscientious an 
effort after historical realism. Alike in his 
nautical language, in his description of African 
trade, in his sketches of Liverpool and London, 
we feel that no pains have peen spared to give 
a true picture. Slaves are bought and sold— 
even in Liverpool Murket—and the French are 
fought with equal absence of compunction. 
Perhaps the characters are not so lifelike as the 
incidents—with the notable exception of Sandy 
McCullum, the factor at Sierra Leone, who 
could only have been (safely) drawn by a 
‘‘brither’’ Scot; and it is difficult to get up an 
interest in the two love affairs which the author 
has thought it incumbent to introduce. But 
no reader of this book will fail to get a better 
conception than he had before of that adven- 
turous generation which laid the foundations of 
British supremacy in every quarter of the 
globe. 


The Young Carthaginian ; or, a Struggle for 
Empire. By G. A. Henty. With twelve full- 
page Illustrations by C. J. Staniland. (Blackie.) 
When we say that this is one of four stout 
stories by the same author that his publishers 
have already sent us this season, nothing more 
is necessary to attest Mr. Henty’s popularity. 
The subject and the mode of treatment naturally 
suggest a comparison with Mr. A. H. Church’s 
Two Thousand Years Ago of last year ; and we 
do not find that the war-correspondent suffers 
by contrast with the professor of Latin. His 
skill in sustaining our interest by interming- 
ling contests with all manner of wild beasts 
with the descriptions of real battles will be held 
by his readers to atone for any deficiency of 
historical perspective; while we cannot suffi- 
ciently admire the boldness with which he 
withdraws his hero from the last dreary years 
of the Hannibalic war, and despatches him 
with a Gaulish bride to the forests of the 
Cherusci, to become ultimately the progenitor 
of—Arminius. 


Lost among White Africans: a Boy’s Adven- 
tures on the Upper Congo. By David Ker. 
With eight Illustrations by Walter Paget. 
(Cassell.) Mr. David Ker, we suspect, does 
not know his Africa at first hand, like Mr. 
Rider Haggard or Capt. Cameron; but he has 
done his best to give verisimilitude by making 
use of Mr. H. M. Stanley and other authorities, 
Despite a tendency to exaggeration and geo- 
graphical didacticism that pervades the whole 
book, he has written a good boys’ story of the 
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second class. It stands to its prototype, King 
Solomon’s Mines, somewhat as The Swiss Family 
Robinson stands to Defoe’s immortal work. The 
illustrations are above the average. 


Charlie Lucken at School and College. By the 
Rev. H. C. Adams. (Hodder & Stoughton). 
This is a well-written and interesting tale, 
though one or two of the chapters look as if 
they might have been written as separate short 
stories, and have little to do with the main 
action. The ‘school’ part of the book is 
better than the ‘‘ college” part, which is more 
ingenious than probable in its incidents. The 
story how a cool-headed schoolmaster circum- 
vented the boys who had planned a barring- 
out is extremely good. 


In Geoffrey Pennett (8S. P. C. K.) Mrs. Isla 
Sitwell has given almost too good a portrait of 
an ultra-stern father, and almost too good 
sketches of certain pretty girls in humble life. 
Geoffrey Bennett looks, in fact, like an ordinary 
novel—and a very good novel, too—which, 
owing to circumstances, has been recon- 
structed with an essentially religious pur- 
pose. But it is au excellent story nevertheless, 
presenting well-drawn characters, carefully 
written, and pervaded with a (necessarily) 
chastened humour. The plot is very slight. 
Ezekiel Bennett, the steward on an estate, 
drives his son Geoffrey out of his house for an 
escapade which he regards as a disgrace, but 
which he ought to have laughed at. Geoffrey, 
however, cannot be said to fall among thieves, 
though his character is stolen away for a time. 
He marries an admirable girl, his reputation is 
cleared of the cloud that rests upon it, and he 
and his father live happily ever afterwards, 
although old Ezekiel groans a trifle too often 
over his lucky “sin” in driving his son from 
his doors. 


Gran, by E. O. B. D. (Nisbet), contains some 
first-rate sketches of Plymouth harbour and 
Plymouth characters. The plot of the story 
consists of the reformation of James Antony, a 
carpenter, through the death of one of his 
children, the younger-brotherly help of Hugh, 
a bright, young fisherman, and, above all, the 
simple piety of his aged mother ‘“‘ Gran.” This 
story deserves high commendation. There is 
no slovenly writing in it; the leading char- 
acters are carefully sketched; and ‘‘ Gran’s”’ 
piety, instead of being obtruded somewhat 
offensively on the reader, as is sometimes the 
case, is morally and in every way attractive. 


The Master Hand, by ‘‘ Pansy’’ (Hodder & 
Stoughton), is a large, handsome, and well- 
intentioned book, a sort of ‘* Devil’s Chain ”’ of 
refined gold. But everything in it is too long 
—the drunkenness of Joe and John Hartzell, 
even the goodness of Mr. Copeland, Kate 
Hartzell, and Miss Wainwright. ‘‘ Pansy” 
talks frequently about ‘‘the eternicies and 
blessed prosaics meeting.’”’ If they could 
only have met in 200 pages instead of in 
513 A Master Hand would probably have been, 
from the literary point of view, as successful 
as, from the moral point, it is honest and 
commendable. 


Elma’s Trial, by A. Eubule-Evans (8.P.C.K.), 
cannot be better described than as a very pretty 
story of its kind. It shows how the lively 
daughter of a good-natured, but careless, 
artist is lamed by an accident, the immediate 
cause of which is a little boy who sits to her 
father as Casabianca, and how this model 
turns up again, in course of time, as a cul- 
tured and well-to-do clergyman, reforms the 
father—he is ‘‘ careless’? and needs ‘‘ reforma- 
tion’ in the religious sense only—and marries 
the daughter. Many a thing has to happen 
before the cup reaches the lip, or, in other 
words, before Mr. Ashmore can marry Miss 
Elma Lonsdale, Each incident, however, 





happens quite naturally. The persons—mostly 
folks in ‘“‘humble life”—who are associated 
with the life of the Lonsdales, are well sketched. 


Our Frank, and other Stories, by Amy Walton 
(Blackie), are very good of their kind, and are 
told with much spirit and not a little liveliness, 
and even humour. Perhaps the best are the 
two first—the one telling how a boy is driven 
from home by the harshness of his father, and 
how he gets into bad company, and how he 
finds his way back again ; the other illustrating 
the fidelity of a dog to his benefactor. These 
stories are of the sort that children of the 
cleverer kind are sure to like. 

Mistress Mary (8.P.C.K.) is a nursery story, 
told in her best style and not at too great 
length, by Mrs. Isla Sitwell. As the title 
would indicate, it relates the adventures of the 
‘“‘quite contrary”’ member of a family—the 
seven children of Captain and Mrs. Lethbritige. 
But Mary prattles at times a great deal of 
shrewd sense ; and in the end she covers herself 
with credit by saving one of her sisters from 
death by fire. A good deal of comic yet 
almost tragic interest is introduced into the 
story by the pomposities and eccentricities of 
“Uncle Gregory”’ Temple, from whom the 
Lethbridges and others have great expectations, 
although the independent husband and the 
spirited, though sweet, wife decline to curry 
favour with him by training up one of their 
children in the way he approves, or rather 
demands. 


The S. P. C. K. story-books this year contain 
more exciting incidents and pleasant dialogue, 
with less moralising than usual; but, of course, 
each tale aims at inculcating some particular 
lesson. (rannie, by Annette Lyster, is a some- 
what involved story. A grandmother comes to 
live in a married son’s household, and reforms 
all the inmates. A daughter of it will not 
marry her lover because he makes a speech on 
the disestablishment of the Church. He gets 
into trouble, comes back a thorough believer, 
and, of course, she marries him. The peris of 
a servant consulting a rustic fortune-teller, 
which leads to disgrace but ultimate restora- 
tion, are set forth in Phoebe Allen’s The Black 
Witch of Honeycritch. The vulgarity of village 
shopkeepers’ gossip is well portrayed. Widow 
Smith’s sentiments will scarcely please mariners 
—‘T’d as lief never be married at all as get a 
sailor for my husband; it’s just having a 
husband and not having one, if you can make 
sense out of that.’’ Hall Court, by the Hon. 
Fenella Armytage, is a story of country life, 
complicated with the Crimean War, which 
carries off the two heroes of the book to the 
Alma and Inkermann. They return, and the 
conclusion is very touching. Why Merton 
College, rather than any other, should be 
saddled with the charge of sending an incom- 
petent bookish don down to the country parish, 
we cannot divine; and if the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners have power, as Miss Armytage 
asserts, to condemn badly-built vicarages, it is 
a pity they do not oftener exercise that right. 
There is a good deal of love-making among the 
Everingham Girls, by M. Bramston, and here, 
again, all comes right in the end. A slight 
confusion of pronouns occurs in the sentence— 
“*To most wives, the fact that their husbands 
can make it exceedingly hot for them if they 
oppose their wishes, is an engine of compulsion.” 
We should have thought it a difficult matter 
to kiss a sweetheart at a London church door 
in broad daylight, but it is achieved here. The 
hero gives his love “his first kiss, under the 
umbrella, as they stood together at the door.” 
Hidden Homes, or The Children’s Discoveries, by 
M. A. Paull Ripley, consists of a little teaching 
on the habits of ants, moles, scorpions, and the 
like, between substantial layers of boys’ 
dialogues, Most boys would prefer the instruc- 
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tion and the discourse that leads up to it 
separately, This book may please young 
children. We highly commend the 8. P. C. K. 
monthly paper (the volume of which, for’1886, 
lies before us), The Dawnof Day. It is just 
the book for parish and school use, and would 
be invaluable among the scattered little farms 
of an agricultural district. There are some 
timely teachings couched in the plainest 
language in this book on Tithes and Disestablish- 
ment, and the illustrations are abundant. 


For boys’ books, none that we have seen for 
a long time beats Will’s Voyages, by W. Frank- 
fort Moore (8S. P. C. K.). An excellent tone 
runs through a capital story, and it may be 
compared, not unworthily, with Mr. Steven- 
son’s Treasure Island. Surprises are plentiful, 
and the excitement is well kept up to the end. 
Some of our Fellows, by Rev. T. 8. Millington 
(Hodder & Stoughton), is much more pretentious 
in its “ get-up ” and the number of its illustra- 
tions, but is a feeble school-tale. The school is 
a large private one, which apes a public school 
in its institution of monitors and the like; but 
the boys are remote from all modern boys, and 
the masters mere lay figures. The incidents, 
such as a fencing duel in German fashion, the 
erection of a signalling mast, and the like, are 
unreal, while the dialogues are poor and 
interminable. 


Messrs. Nisbet send several devotional books. 
Allured to Brighter Worlds, by Rev. R. H. 
Brenan, is a series of short, telling addresses, 
some from internal evidence, delivered originally 
before young sailors. They are fresh and 
hearty, and would suit children’s services, and 
the like. Inches of Thought for Spare Moments, 
by G. S., are somewhat superficial thoughts, 
teaching moral, and occasionally spiritual, 
lessons, kindled by any chance sight or exclama- 
tion that struck the author. They will, 
doubtless, please many quiet people. The 
Family Council, by Edward Garrett, comprises 
a dozen papers on the chief troubles and events 
in domestic life, originally published in the 
Quiver. They are sensible essays, written in a 
religious spirit, and may be highly recommended 
to households, schools, and parish libraries, 
The Rev. George Everard, in The Bells of St. 
Peter’s, and Other Papers on Gospel Truth, binds 
up some three dozen tracts. The day for tracts 
may seem to some gone by; but, such as they 
are, they are no better and no worse than tracts 
in general. Mr. Everard hasa great reputation 
in this kind of literature. Treasure Trove is a 
further gathering from the late Miss Haver- 

al’s mines, put together by her sister, Mrs. 

haw. It — eo brief thoughts and texts, 
for morning and evening use during a month, 
beautifully printed, with borders of violets on 
every leaf. Nothing very deep will be found in 
these meditations, but the purer and more 
gentle aspects of scriptural truth are every- 
where dwelt upon, as was the lamented 
author's wont. Instead of the hackneyed 
Christmas card, this little book might well be 
sent from friend to friend. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. BENTLEY have in the press the 
second volume of the late Prof. Max Duncker’s 
History of Greece, translated by Dr. Evelyn 
Abbott and Miss 8S. F. Alleyne. It carries the 
story from the death of Cimon to the death of 
Pericles, beyond which the author did not live 
to continue it. 

Messrs. Lonemans will publish in the 
‘ course of the next few weeks three important 
historical works, or rather continuations of 
such. These are the first of three volumes in 
which Mr.§8. R. Gardiner will write the history 
of the Civil War, covering the years 1642-1644 : 
Vols. THI, and IV, of Prof. Creighton’s 





History of the Papacy during the Reformation, 
dealing with the period from 1464 to 1518; 
and a further instalment of Mr. J. A. Doyle’s 
The English in America, treating of the Puritan 
period in two volumes. 


UNDER the title of England’s Chronicle in 
Stone, Mr. John Murray will shortly publish a 
handsomely illustrated work by Mr. James F. 
Hunnewell, an enthusiastic New Englander, 
who has paid many visits to this country with 
the object of studying its history in its archi- 
tecture. The letterpress is based mainly upon 
personal observation ; the illustrations, which 
number some sixty full-page plates, are helio- 
type reproductions from old engravings. The 
American edition of the book, we may add, 
bore the still more complimentary title of The 
Imperial Island. 


Messrs. KEGAN Pavt, TrencH, & Co. 
announce a collection of short stories by Mr. 
Andrew Lang, to be called Jn the Wrong 
Paradise ; and a volume of poems by the Bishop 
of Derry, entitled St. Augustine's Holiday. 


RECENT illness, from which he has now re- 
covered, has obliged Mr. Wilkie Collins to defer 
for a short time the publication of his new 
story for ‘‘ Arrowsmith’s Christmas Annual” 
(1886), called The Guilty River. It will, how- 
ever, be in the hands of the public very 
shortly. 

Messrs. P. F, FitzGERALD, the author of 
an essay on “‘ The Philosophy of Self-Conscious- 
ness” (Triibner), has in the press a sequel to 
that work, entitled A Treatise on the Principle 
of Sufficient Reason. The object of the new 
book is to explain the sufficient reason for faith, 
love, and hope in the Supreme Being, and to 
combat the idea that Pessimism is, or can be, 
the natural creed of mankind. 


A story entitled Alice Errington’s Work, by 
Edith C. Kenyon, is about to be published by 
Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Messrs. GEORGE Ropertson & Co., of 
Melbourne, announce a collected volume of the 
poems of Henry Kendall, uniform with the 
edition they have recently published of J. 
Brunton Stevens’s Convict Once. 


Messrs. TRUBNER & Co. have ready for 
immediate publication a revised and enlarged 
edition of Greek Lays, Idylis, Legends, &e., 
translated by Mrs. E. M. Edmonds, with In- 
troduction and Notes, containing supplemental 
poems by Solomos, Chrystopoulos, and Vlachos, 
besides an elegy by Zalakostas on George Gen- 
nadius, and a biographical note by his son, Mr. 
J. Gennadius, the Greek Minister in England. 


THE first edition of Manners Makyth Man, by 
the author of ‘‘How to be Happy though 
Married,” was taken up on the day of publica- 
tion. A second edition is being rapidly passed 
through the press by the publisher, Mr. Fisher 
Unwin. 

THE Guinness “boom” and its incidents 
will form the subject of a new chapter in Mr. 
Bickerdyke’s Curiosities of Ale and Beer, the 
first edition of which is nearly out of print. 


Mr. MILuER CuristY, of Chingford, purposes 
to publish by subscription a work on The Trade- 
signs of Esser—a subject to which he has given 
his attention during several years past. Of 
course, the princi material will be derived 
from the public-houses, of which it appears 
that there are at present nearly 1,400 in the 
county. But Mr. Christy has properly extended 
his enquiry to the signs formerly used by other 
trades, and has been able to collect a considerable 
amount of information from old newspapers, 
local pamphlets, and trade tokens. The work 
(which will be abundantly illustrated, if a 
sufficient number of subscribers can be obtained) 
will be published by Messrs, Edmund Durant 
& Co., of Chelmsford, 





THE English Dialect Society’s publications 
for 1886, some of which are already in the 
rinter’s hands, will be selected from the fol- 
owing :—* Gl, of Words in Use in West 
Somerset,” by F. I. Elworthy. ‘‘ Glossary of 
Words in Use in the County of Chester,” by 
Robert Holland,” Part III., completing the 
work. ‘Glossary of Words in Use in the 
Wapentakes of Manley and Oorringham, Lin- 
colnshire,”’ by Edward Peacock ; second edition, 
revised and enlarged. ‘‘ Glossary of the Cleve- 
land Dialect,” by the Rev. J. C. Atkinson; 
second edition, revised and enlarged, and in- 
agp the E. D. 8. Supplement. ‘Sea 
Words and Phrases of the Suffolk Coast,’”’ by 
the late Edward Fitzgerald; superintended 
through the press, with introduction, by J. H. 
Nodal. The two remaining works for 1885— 
Bird Names, by the Rev. C. Swainson, and 
Four Dialect Words, by Thomas Hallam—will 
be issued to the members as soon as ready. 


THE library of the late Henry Bradshaw 
will be sold at Cambridge on Tuesday next, 
November 16, and the three following days. 
It includes the publications of the Chaucer and 
Early English Text Societies, the facsimiles of 
the Palaeographical Society, numerous seven- 
teenth-century pamphlets, a special collection 
relating to the Society of Friends, besides first 
ye of Tennyson, Browning, and Matthew 

0. . 


MEssrs. BLACKIE & Son have received a 
gold medal for copperplate and _ letterpress 
printing, and for bookbinding in leather and 
cloth ; and a gold medal for educational works 
and prize books, at the Edinburgh International 
Exhibition. 


Messrs. LoNGMANS have published this 
week, on behalf of the Royal Historical Society, 
a handsome quarto pamphlet, containing notes 
on the MSS., &ec., that were exhibited at the 
Record Office during the recent Domesday 
Commemoration. 


WITH reference to a quotation from Carlyle’s 
Early Letters, in the ACADEMY of last week 
(p. 301, col. 2, 1. 15 from bottom), a corre- 
spondent writes : 


‘Is it possible that Carlyle can have written of 
‘ surplices alighting on the backs of many’ Scotch 
licentiates ? Certainly no surplice ever alighted on 
the back of any licentiate or probationer of the 
Scotch kirk in Carlyle’s lifetime. If there is no 
error of transcription or of the press, what a warn- 
ing this is to critics against saying that it is im- 
possible anyone could have said or written such 
and such a thing! ”’ 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
KING APOLLO. 


Wuen my lady sleeping lies, 
Her sweet breaths her lips unbar, 
Which, when King Apollo spies, 
With dream footfall not to mar 

The dear sleep, 
Through the rosy doors ajar 
He with golden thoughts doth creep. 





LOVE AND DEATH. 


Ir Dahiia died I could not weep, 
It were to look on Death asleep ; 
In Dahlia’s arms to die would 
A perfect immortality. 
MICHAEL FIELD. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In Blackwood the most interesting article is 
that on Sir Samuel Ferguson, which contains 
copious extracts from his poetry, including an 
unpublished translation of ‘‘ Maecenas atavis 
edite regibus,” written during his last illness. 
The third of Mr. Skelton’s papers on “‘ The 
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Scotland of Mary Stuart ” is headed ‘‘ Learning 
and Letters,” but wanders rather widely from 
its text. It is readable enough, though the 
literary criticism which it contains is not very 
novel. The author accepts the untenable 
notion that ‘‘ Christ’s Kirk on the Green” is 
by James I., though he admits that the exist- 
ing poem can only be a modernised version. 
Oddly enough, a writer in the current number 
of Macmillan has fallen into the same error. 
‘“‘A Talk beside Ulleswater” is a clever dia- 
logue on the pathos of death-scenes as de- 
scribed by ancient and modern poets. Mr. 
A. Innes Shand gives an account of the ‘‘ City 
of London Police,” drawing the moral that 
‘the Radicals who threaten the Corporation 
and its privileges will scarcely rest their case 
on the shortcomings of that department.” 
The number concludes with two political 
articles, ‘‘ Europe versus England,” by *‘ Diplo- 
maticus,” and Lord Brabourne’s rejoinder to 
Mr. Gladstone’s criticisms on his article of last 
month. 


Macmillan this month has no very striking 
article. An anonymous sketch of the late 
Master of Trinity is interesting, though it does 
not contain many of the good stories which the 
subject might lead one to expect. Mr. J. Logie 
Robertson contributes a pleasant paper on Allan 
Ramsay. ‘‘ The Protectorate of Porcolongu,”’ 
by Mr. H. D. Traill, relates how the simple- 
minded Herr Wolkenkopf, German consul in 
Porcolongu. outwitted the astute representa- 
tives of England and France at ‘the 
game he did not understand.” Under the 
title of ‘‘New Lamps for Old Ones,” Mr. 
W. L. Courtney protests against recent changes 
at Oxford. The mission of Oxford, in his 
view, is to supply a ‘“‘ corrective to modern 
tendencies’’; and she is unfaithful to her calling 
if she yields to the clamorous demands of 
‘Science and Practical Utility.” A paper 
headed ‘‘An Alexandrian Age’’ is an indict- 
ment of the literary characteristics of our own 
epoch. The analogy suggested in the title of 
the article is undoubtedly, to some extent, a 
true one, and the writer makes some good 
points, but his criticism is too one-sided. We 
must not forget to mention an article on 
“The Poetry of the Spanish People,” though 
the verse translations which accompany the 
quotations seldom give an adequate idea of 
their beauty. 


A VERY angular essay on ‘St. Paul from a 
Jewish point of View,” by Dr. Schiller- 
Szinessy, forms a scarcely welcome variety in 
this month’s Expositor. At any rate, we see in 
it the germs of much possible controversy ; nor 
can we believe that the author has made the 
best possible use of his wide Talmudic and 
Rabbinical attainments. The subject is one of 
great interest. The materials, however, are 
scanty, and still await scientific treatment. 
Prof. Cheyne concludes his critical biography 
of Heinrich Ewald, Prof. Curtiss gives another 
of his useful surveys of American literature on 
the Old Testament. The discrimination of the 
notices and the careful avoidance of partizan- 
ship are most praiseworthy. The homiletical 
element, which is, we suppose, indispensable to 
the success of the magazine, is well represented ; 
and a great Scottish preacher and theologian 
who has passed away (Dr. John Ker) is pour- 
trayed in a delicate character-sketch by the 
editor. The concluding note on Dr. Hatch’s 
forthcoming ‘‘ Essays on Biblical Greek” will 
attract the attention of students. 








THE LOAN OF MSS. FROM THE BoD- 
LEIAN LIBRALY. 
THE following correspondence tells its own 
tale. I forward it to the ACADEMY not because 
it interests myself, but with the conviction that 








the peculiar proceedings of the curators, Bod- 
leian Library, call for full publicity, and I 
begin with the beginning. 
Yours truly, 
R. F. Burton. 
No. 1. 

**33 Dorset Street, Portman Square : Sept. 18, 1886. 
**Srr,—I have the honour to solicit your assistance 
in the following matter. 

‘Our friend, Dr. Steingass, has kindly con- 
sented to collaborate with me in retranslating 
from the Wortley Montague MS. of the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, the tales originally translated in 
vol. vi. of Dr. Jonathan Scott’s Arabian Nights. 
Dr. Steingass cannot, and I should find it very 
inconvenient, to live at Oxford during the work, 
both of us having engagements in London. It 
would be a boon to us if the curators of the Bod- 
leian would allow the MS. to be transferred, 
volume by volume, to the India Office, and remain 
under the custody of the chief librarian—yourself. 
The whole consists of seven volumes, and;we would 
begin with vols. iii. and iv. I may note that the 
tales (as may be seen by Scott’s version) contain 
nothing indelicate or immoral ; in fact, the whole 
MS. is exceptionally pure. Moreover, the MS., 
as far as I can learn, is never used at Oxford. 
Iam the more anxious about this matter as the 
November fogs will drive me from England, and 
I want to finish the extract before winter sets in, 
which can be done only by the co-operation of Dr. 
Steingass. 

‘* T have the hononr to be, sir, 
‘* Yours obediently, 
** Ricwarp F. Burton. 

‘Dr. R. Rost, Chief Librarian India Office.’’ 


As nearly a month had elapsed without my 
receiving any reply, I directed the following 
to the vice-chancellor of the university, Rev. 
Dr. Bellamy : 

No. mu. 
** Athenaeum Club, Pall Mall: Oct. 13, 1986. 

‘*Bir,—I have the honour to submit to you the 
following details :— 

**On September 13, 1886, I wrote to Dr. Rost, 
Chief Librarian, India Office, an official letter re- 
questing him to apply to the Ourators of the Bod- 
leian Library, Oxford, for the temporary transfer 
of Arabic Manuscript 522 (the Wortley Montague 
text of the Arabian Nights) to the library of the 
India Office, there to be kept under special charge 
of the chief Librarian. There being seven volumes, 
I wanted only one or two atatime. I undertook 
notto keep them long, and, further, I pledged 
myself not to translate tales that might be 
offensive to propriety. 

‘Thus, I did not apply for a personal loan, 
which, indeed, Ishould retuse on account of the 
responsibility which it would entail. I applied for 
the safe and temporary transfer of a work, volume 
by volume, from one public library to another. 

‘* My official letter was forwarded at once by Dr. 
Rost, but this was the only expeditious step. On 
Saturday, September 25, the curators could torm no 
quorum, the same thing took place on Saturday, 
Uctober 9, and there is a prospect that the same 
will take place on Saturday, October 23. 

‘“*T am acquainted with many of the public 
libraries of Europe, but I know of none that 
would throw such obstacles in the way of students. 

“The best authorities inform me that until 
June, 1886, the signatures of two curators enabled 
a student to borrow a book or a manuscript; but 
that since June a meeting of three curators has 
been required, and that a lesser number does not 
form @ quorum. 

‘* May I be permitted to suggest that the statute 
upon the subject of borrowing books and manu- 
scripts py gd calls for revision ? 

‘* ] have the honour to be, sir, 
‘* Yours obediently, 
**RicwarD F, Burton. 
‘* The Vice-Chancellor, Oxford.” 


The curators presently met and the follow- 
ing was the result :— 


No. mun 
** Monday, Nov. 1, 1888. 
** Dear Sir Richard Burton,—The curators con- 
sidered your application on Saturday, Oct. 30, 














afternoon, and the majority of them were unwilling 
to lend the Ms. 
‘* Yours very truly, 
(Signed) **Epwarp B. Nicuotson.” 


Learning through a private source that my 
case had been made an unpleasant exception to 
a long-standing rule of precedent, I again 
addressed the Reverend the Vice-Chancellor : 


No. 1v. 
“23 Dorset Street, Portman Square: Nov. 3, 1886. 
‘*Sir,—I have the honour to remind you that, 
on October 13, I addressed you officially requesting 
a temporary transfer of the Wortley Montague 
manuscript (/rabian Nights) from the Bodleian 
af to the perscnal care of the Librarian, India 
ce 


‘*To this letter I received no reply. But on 
November 1 I was informed by Mr. Librarian 
Nicholson that the curators had considered my 
application on Saturday, October 30, and the 
vv of them were unwilling to lend the manu- 
script. 

‘“*The same curators at the same meeting 
allowed sundry manuscripts for the use of an 
Indian subject to be sent to the India Office. 

“‘T cannot but protest against this invidious 
proceeding, and [ would willingly learn what cause 
underlies it. 

**1. It cannot be the importance of the manu- 
script, which is one of the meanest known to me—a 
schoolboy character, most erroneous, uncorrected, 
and vajuable only for a few new tales. 

**2. It cannot be any consideration of public 
morals, for I undertook (if the loan were granted) 
not to translate tales which might be considered 
offensive to strict propriety. 

‘* 3. It cannot be its requirement for local use. 
The manuscript stands on a high shelf in the 
manuscript room, and not one manin the whole so- 
called ‘‘ university ’’ can read it. 

‘*T have the honour to be, sir, 
** Yours obediently, 
**Ricnarp F. Burton. 

“The Vice-Chancellor, Oxford.’’ 

Thus, as you will see by the following dates, 
I was kept waiting six weeks before being 
favoured with a refusal : 


Application made on September 13 and sent 
on. 
On Saturday, September 25, curators could 
not form quorum, and deferred next meeting 
till Saturday, October 9. 

Saturday, October 9. Again no quorum ; 
and yet it might easily have been formed, as 
three curators were on or close to the spot. 

Saturday, October 23. Six curators met and 
did nothing. 

Saturday, October 30. 
refused me the loan of MS. 

Upon these proceedings comment is unneces- 
sary. I leave deductions to the common sense 
of your readers. RicHarD F, Burton. 


Curators met and 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE EARLY CUSTODY oF ‘‘ DOMESDAY.”’ 
Brighton : Nov. 3, 1886. - 


On the opening day of the Domesday Com- 
memoration, a scholarly and instructive paper 


~ 





dealing with the above subject, was read by 
Mr. Hubert Hall, of the Public Record Office. 
I should have been glad to supplement it at 
the time by one or two additional notes; 
but not having had an opportunity of doing 
so, I send them for insertion in the columns of 
the ACADEMY. 

Our earliest direct evidence on the subject is 
presumed to be that of the Dialogus (circ. 1177), 
where it is explicitly stated that Domesday 
Book was always kept in the king’s treasury. 
We have, however, I think, much earlier 
evidence to the same effect in that passage in 
Heming’s cartulary which reveals to us the 
the Domesday Commissioners on circuit, and 
which tells us that the record of their inquest 
on the privileges of the liberty of Oswaldes- 
law (I discussed at the Commemoration the 
meaning of this very important clause) ‘' in 
thesaurLaria ?] regali cum totius Anglie descrip- 
tionibus conservatur.” 

Considerable mystery and misapprehension 
(vide Ellis’s Introduction) has hitherto sur- 
rounded the question of the early custody of 
Domesday, and we ought to be indebted to 
Mr. Hall for his able endeavour to dispel it. It 
may be taken as clear from the above evidence 
that Domesday was removed from Winchester 
to Westminster when the treasury itself was 
removed. Evidence, therefore, on the removal 
of either would be evidence on the removal of 
both. 

It has been suggested that an ‘‘ arca,” which 
was conveyed from Winchester to London in 
the 7 Hen. II. (Rot. Pip.), might have actually 
contained Domesday Book; but the idea prob- 
ably originated in a misconstruction, by which 
the words ‘‘ Arca de Wintonia”’ were wrongly 
taken together (Pipe Roll Society, iv. 83). I 
cannot myself find any real evidence for the 
removal of the treasury (with Domesday) to 
Westminster previous to the compilation of the 
Dialogus, nor can I admit that, in the absence 
of such evidence, the Dialogus affords distinct 
proof that such removal had taken place. 
Moreover, there are two pieces of evidence to 
which Mr. Hall made no allusion. The first of 
these is the heading on fol. 3 of the Burton 
Cartulary: ‘‘Sic continetur super Domesday 
apud Wintoniam.” This, it will be seen, 
is far more direct evidence than such ex- 

ressions as ‘‘ Liber Wintonie”’ or ‘‘ Rotulus 

intonie ’ ; and as the learned editor (Gen. 
Wrottesley) tells us that ‘“‘the handwriting,” 
in his cartulary only ‘‘dates from the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth” century, we have at 
least an implication that Domesday remained 
at Winchester later than has been supposed. 
So also with the treasury. The entry—‘‘ Pro 
gladiis thesauri furbiandis *—in the Hampshire 
account in the Pipe Roll of 1187-8 would seem 
to point to the treasury remaining there, at least 
till the end of the reign. It is, of course, 
possible that Domesday may have retained the 
name of the Roll or Book ‘‘ of Winchester” 
for some time after its removal, so that, for the 
purpose of the argument, such name need not 
be insisted on. 

We are reminded by this question that we 
have yet much to learn on the details of our 
early administration. On one point, at least, 
the Dialogus is clear. The sessions of the 
exchequer, at the time of its composition, 
were held at Winchester and Westminster ; 
but the fact that the tellers received 
extra pay for attending a session at 
Westminster, points to Winchester being 
still regarded as the normal headquarters of the 
exchequer. NowlI cannot but think (I know 
not whether the suggestion has been made 
before) that the Easter sessions must have been 
held at Winchester so as to synchronise with 
the Easter courts (curiae) similarly held in the 
old capital. No curia being held at Michaelmas, 
the officers of the excheouer would be free to 
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attend a session at Westminster. In support 
of my theory as to the Easter session, I may 
point to 1158 when a great Easter court (it 
would seem) was held at Worcester, instead of 
Winchester, at which the chancellor (inter alios) 
was present. I believe that, for convenience, 
the Easter session of the exchequer was also 
held on this occasion at Worcester, as is shown 
by the fact (which we learn from the Pipe- 
Rolls) that the arca containing the (exchequer) 
tallies was taken, for the purpose, from 
Winchester to Worcester, and then brought 
back to Winchester. I may, perhaps, mention 
that, in a paper at the Commemoration, I threw 
out the suggestion that the geld rolls, as we 
have them, may have been drawn up at the 
session of an inchoate exchequer, Easter 1084, 
at Winchester. 

With these remarks I leave the problem to 
the skilful investigation of Mr. Hall, to whose 
industry in original research we owe much 
valuable information, and who will, doubtless, 
succeed in discovering the solution. It is 
impossible, however, to close without alluding 
to the important services rendered on this 
occasion by the officers of the Public Record 
Office, to whose energetic co-operation the 
Domesday Commemoration has been so largely 
indebted for its success. J. H. Rounp. 








‘“THE ANCIENT LAWS OF IRELAND.” 
London: Nov. 1, 1886. 


The fourth volume of this publication con- 
tains, inter alia, three law tracts purporting to 
be taken from a MS. in the British Museum 
marked Egerton 88. I have recently collated 
the printed text with the original codex, and 
propose, in this letter, to set down some of the 
more important discrepancies which I dis- 
covered. As on previous occasions (see the 
ACADEMY, Nos. 709, 714, and 742), I shall pass 
altogether over the numerous instances in which 
words like adeir (Old Irish atbeir) are bisected, 
and in which marks of aspiration and of length 
are omitted or misplaced; and I shall only 
mention a few of the countless cases in which 
compendia are wrongly extended. 


I. 





Epir1on. Copex. 
P.228,1. 1,comarba fo.55a.1,do comarba 
patraic padraic 
2, gradaibocus gradaibecailse 
ecailsi 
6, deorai. .. deoraid ... 
for achaidh or lar 
achaidh 
7, cathair ata- catair ataigh. 
igh uais. Is uair is 
23, islann is [s]lan 
230, 1. 22, is air is aire 
232,1. 1, gin airgsin 55a. 2, gin tarargsin 
dlige ocus leg. tairg- 
nochar sail sin] dligid 7 
fagha nina nochar’ sail 
aile faghbai? an 
ira[d] aile 
234, 1. 16, amail ted donartet 
25, na mbiba na mbibdad 
236,1. 23, doibh, icait 55 b. 1, doibh7 biath- 
aithaidhib* fathar iar 
fognam 7 na 
tarraighter 
for fine, 1s 
ann _icait 
aithaidhib a 
cinta 
Il. 
264,1.21, gaiber im- 23b.1, gaibter im- 
orra ina morro ana 
cintaib cintaib 





* Of this passage the editor says: ‘‘ Before the 
word icait in the MS., a few words occur which are 
very dim and seem to yield no intelligible mean: 
ing.”’ ‘Chey are perfectly legible, 








ss 
n- 


im 


nd 
he 
is- 
she 
ASS 
ich 
ad, 
sth 


ich 


rba 
ilse 
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Epirtion. 


266, 1. 10, saoth 
268,1. 4, ma tarrastar 


CoprEx. 


raot 
23b.2, mana tarrus- 
tar 


III, 


372,1. 6, Focrena 16a. 1, Focrenar 
16, iar is iar 
19, ar ara 
23,febas is na febas immorro 
gab. isna gablaib 
374, 11. 20,21, Cosp ca Corp caich a 
crich a fine 
fine 
25,lgach mac gach manach 
bes gor dia bes gor dia 
eclais eclais 
26, hinairbtar innarbtar 


h 

16 a. 2, baromaineach 
Ocus fos mar 
is ferr no is 


32, romaineach 
376,1.14, Ocus: mar 
15, is ferr is fir 


togaidh fir toga 

20, ni fiach for ni fiacai/ for- 
aich aos aici aos 

22, soillsi iar soillsi 

23, sruithem sruithiu 

25, on flaitheas anflaithius 

378, 1. 2, a necna anécnaid 
7, sic flaith sic in flaith 


380,1. 5, amail ced amail cainnill 


mbi m 
16, cairde ... 16b.1, cana 7 cairde 
tine . .-.tinne... 
cuingell cuingella 
18, ficht Sieiirt 
382, 1.12, faor giallna saor: giallna 
384, 1. 9, beg . 16b. 2, beg é 
386,1. 8, do hairledh rohairledh 


20, Ni ti sinn- 
sear 

The nature of most of the mistakes above 
vorrected proves that they cannot be ascribed 
to the transcriber, Dr. O’Donovan, or to anyone 
acquainted with Gaelic. They must therefore 
be due to the editor. 

Another of his exploits is in p. 374, where 
ll. 4 to 9 (inclusive) have nothing corresponding 
in the codex, but are made up, without any 
notice to the reader, out of the string of glosses 
contained in Il. 10 to 23. Another is in pp. 
374, 376, 378, 380, 382, 384, 386, where the 
mysterious vocable with which each of those 
pages is headed is nothing but the English 
word Succession printed in Irish characters! 
What would be thought of a gentleman who, 
knowing nothing of Greek but the alphabet, 
undertook for a goodly sum of public money 
to edit the ancient laws recently discovered in 
Crete, and entitled his work Se K&5 dp Topriv ? 

Of the guesswork called a translation it will 
be enough to cite the following: aibillteora (of 
a thaumaturge), p. 229, 1. 7, is rendered by 
(‘‘of) a hermit” ; fodera (which causes), p. 233, 
margin, by ‘‘it is the reason”; tar aiichib in 
domain (over the rocks of the world), p. 379, by 
*‘over the dreaded rocks” ; tulach tighernmais 
é tarrathar triar (a hill of lordship wherein 
three persons are comprised—i.e., where a 
man, his father, and his grandfather, have 
each been chief), p. 379, by ‘“‘He is a hill, a 
chieftainship in the third person.” But the 
most amusing example of editorial competence 
is in p. 377, where the words @ wa cuinn, a cor- 
maic(O Cormac! O grandson of Conn!) are 
rendered by ‘‘O grandson of Conn O’Cormac.” 
The learned editor had obviously read the lines 


‘ : * 
* Per mac et o semper veros cognoscis Hibernos : 
His demptis verus nullus Hibernus adest,”’ 


and accordingly turned O’Donovan’s interjec- 
tion into a prefix, WHITLEY STOKEs, 


Ni tét sinser 








GOLDSMITH, CHAPELAIN, AND LUCAN. 
Cambridge: Nov. 8, 1836. 
In the AcADEMy for October 30, p. 294, 
Mr. Scott suggests that Goldsmith’s admirable 


simile in ‘The Deserted Village,” 189-93, | 


** As some tall cliff,” &c., was borrowed from 
the following passage in an ode by Chapelain : 


‘** Dans un paisible mouvement 
Tut’ éléves au firmament 
Et laisses contre toi murmurer cette terre ; 
Ainsi le haut Olympe, 4 son pied sablonneux, 
Laisse fumer la foudre et gronder le tonnerre, 
Et garde son sommet tranquille et lumineux.”’ 


I may point out that, whether Goldsmith 
borrowed from Chapelain or not, Chapelain 
himself was probably indebted for several of 
the details of the above passage to the follow- 
ing lines of Lucan (ii. 266-73), where Brutus is 
addressing Cato : 


‘* melius tranquilla sine armis 
otia solus ages, sicut caelestia semper 
inconcussa suo volvuntur sidera lapsu. 
fulminibus propior terrae succenditur aer, 
imaque telluris ventos tractusque coruscos 
flammarum accipiunt: nubes excedit Olympus 
lege deum. minimas rerum discordia turbat ; 
pacem summa tenent.”” 


Olympus, as described in the Odyssey, vi. 45, 
has an atl€pn dvéperos, J. E. SanpDys. 








“OUTLINES OF JEWISH HISTORY.” 
Sheffield: Nov. 8, 1886. 


In noticing Lady Magnus’s book on Jewish 
history I regret to say that, in the hurry of 
writing, I incorrectly stated that there was no 
index. As a matter of fact there is a short list 
of dates at the beginning of the book, and I 
should have written that it was hardly adequate 
considering the merits and importance of the 
book. P, A. BARNETT. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, Nov. 15, 3.30p.m. Royal Academy: Anatomy 
Lecture, by Prot. J. Marshall. _ 

TuEspDayY, Nov. 16, 7.45 p.m. Statistical: “The Cost 

and Conditions of Railway Tratiic in Different 
Countries,” by Mr. J. 8. Jeans. 
_ §p.m. Civil Engineers: ** Concrete, as applied 
in the Construction of Harbours at Quebee, 
Colombo, Newhaven, Wicklow, Fraserburgh, and 
Lowestoft,’’ by Messrs. Kinipple, Kyle, Carey, 
Strype, Willet, and Langley. 

830 p.m. Zoological: ‘‘The Lepidoptera of 
Mhow, Central India,” by Col. O. Swinhoe ; 
* Contributions to the Anatomy of Geococcyx cali- 
Sornianus,” by Dr. R. W. Shufeldt; ** Description 
of three Species of Scelidotherium,” by Mr. R. 
Lydekker ; and “Two European Species of Bom- 
binator,” by G. A. Boulenger. 

WEDNESDAY, Nov. 17,3 p.m. University College: Bar- 
low Lecture, ** The Collation of MSS. of the Divina 
Commedia, and_ especially Ambiguities resulting 
—_— varying Orthography,” by the Rev. Dr. E. 

oore. 

8 p.m. Geological; ‘‘The Drifts of the Vale of 
Clwyd, and their Relation to the Caves and Cave- 
Deposits,” by Prof. T. M. Hughes; ‘*The Meta- 
— Rocks of the Malvern Hills,’’ I., by Mr. F. 

utiey. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: First Meeting of Ses- 
sion, Opening Address by the Chairman of Council, 
Capt. Douglas Galton. 

THURSDAY, Nov. 18, 2.30 p.m. British Museum: “ The 
Languages of the Cuneiform Inscriptions,” III., by 

r. G. Bertin. 
p.m. University College: Barlow Lecture, 
* Discussion of Selected Passages in the Divina 
Commedia illustrative of the Principles of Textual 
Criticism,” by the Rev. Dr. E. Moore. 

8 p.m. Linnean: “Floral Conformation of 
Cypripedium,” by Dr. Maxwell Masters; ** Recent 
Ephemeridae,” by the Rev. A. Eaton; “ Further 
Contributions to the Flora of Madagascar,” by Mr. 
J.G. Baker; and **Supposed Precedence of Hivas 
in Genus Conus,” by Mr. 8. Hanley. 

8 p.m. Chemical: ** A Spectroscopic Study of 
Dyes and Colours ” and “* Naegeli’s ‘Theory of Fer- 
mentation,” by Prot. W. N. Hartley; ** The Reduc- 
tion of Nitrites to Hydroxamina by Hydrogen 

ulphide,’’ by Dr. Divers and Mr. 'l. Haga; and 
* The Preparation and Saponification of Hydro- 
evanides of the Diketones,” by Dr. Japp and Dr. 
N. H. J. Miller. 
Feipay, Nov. 19, 3.30 p.m. Royal Academy: Anatomy 
Lecture, by Prof. J. Marshall. 

4 o— Society for Preserving the Memorials of 
the Dead: “The Church of St. Mary, Luton, 
Beds.” by Mr. Arthur E. Street; “The Annals of 
Ely,” by Mr. Walter Lovell; and Exhibition of 
Rubbings of Brasses, Drawings of Monuments, &c. 

7.30 p.m. Civil Engineers : Students’ Meeting, 


Mr. A. J. Russell. 





the Continent,” by Mr. Whitley Stokes. 


*Diamond-mining in Parana, South Brazil,” by 


8 p.m. Philological: ‘‘A Philologleal Tour on 


SCIENCE. 
SCHWABE’S CATULLUS. 


Catulli Veronensis Liber ad optimos codices 
denuo collatos Ludovicus Schwabius recog- 
novit. (Berlin: Weidmann.) 


Tus small and convenient edition of the text 
of Catullus, uniform with Korn’s Metamor- 
phoses of Ovid, Leo’s Plautus, Detleffen’s 
Pliny, Ladeig’s Virgil, appearing as it does 
just twenty years after the publication of 
Schwabe’s former text of the poet, marks the 
change which the publication of the Oxford 
MS. (0Q) introduced into the criticism of the 
text. In 1866 Schwabe gave to the world 
for the first time a complete collation of the 
Paris MS. (@). In 1867 I published my 
edition, in which O was collated for the first 
time. In 1874 Biihrens published his Ana- 
lecta, calling new attention to the importance 
of O, and basing the constitution of the text 
upon G O only. 

In this new edition Schwabe so far follows 
Biihrens as to make O and @ the ordinary 
basis of his text, quoting, however, from time 
to time the readings of other MSS. In this 
respect he will, I think, give great satisfac- 
tion to the increasing number of those who 
remain unconvinced by the arguments of 
Biihrens as to G being the parent of all the 
MSS. subsequent to 1400. 

The main features of this new edition are 
two: first, a most admirable conspectus of 
all the passages in ancient mediaeval or 
Renaissance writers who quote or speak of 
Catullus—this seems to be quite exhaustive ; 
secondly, a careful abstinence from admitting 
into the poems any conjectures except such as 
may be thought from the general agreement 
of scholars to be beyond doubt. I need not 
say that in Catullus these are few indeed. 
Occasionally, perhaps, scepticism transcends 
its legitimate limits—e.g., lxiv. 73, MSS. give 
‘‘ Tlla tempestate ferox que et tempore Theseus,”’ 
which was very early emended 
‘* Tila tempestate ferox quo ex tempore Theseus ”’; 


nor is it possible to believe that it was 
anything else. Yet, if we consider how 
greatly Biihrens has deformed the text of 
Catullus by emendations which cannot be 
right, and must be wrong, we shall probably 
feel grateful to Schwabe for allowing us to 
return to the MS. tradition, however vitiated. 
Its accuracy, cheapness, and commodious 
form should make this edition very popular. 
It contains, besides, an excellent index of the 
words in Catullus. Roninson EL tis. 











SOME BOOKS ON GEOLOGY. 


Outlines of Geology. By James Geikie. (Stan- 
ford.) No clearer proof of the growing 
popularity of geology is needed than that 
furnished by the recent appearance of an 
unusual number of new text-books dealing 
with this department of science. Prof. James 
Geikie’s latest addition to the list is likely 
to prove a thoroughly useful work, being 
neither too detailed nor too slender for 
the average student. It occupies among our 


class-books a position somewhat like that taken 
by Lyell’s Students’ Manual, and deserves to 
become equally popular. There are, however, 
wide differences between the two books. One 
marked variation is observable in the treat- 





ment of the subject of stratigraphical or 
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historical geology ; for while Lyell, in describ- 
ing the stratified rocks, follows a descending 
order, Prof. Geikie, like most modern teachers, 
follows an ascending arrangement, commencing 
with the oldest known rocks, and thence 
advancing steadily upwards to the most recent 
strata. Each of these methods has its 
advantages; each its disadvantages, For the 
advanced student, the ascending order is 
undeniably preferable, since it is the natural or 
historical method, and follows the chronological 
sequence in which the strata were deposite1. 
But for junior students—and it is for 
such that Prof. Geikie’s work is primarily 
intended—the case is altogether different. To 
commence the study of the strata with the 
oldest rocks is to plunge at once into some of 
the most difficult parts of geology. Metamor- 
phism and a crowd of other obscure problems 
face the student as he sets his foot on the lowest 
rung of the geological ladder. But let him 
begin at the other end, let him step gently 
down from the top of the scale, and his early 
progress, though not free from difficulty, is 
unquestionably much easier. He passes 
gradually from the familiar events of the recent 
pie to those of the remote past. As he recedes 
is difficulties increase, but he is prepared to 
front them; and in fine he proceeds, as a 
philosopher should, from the discussion of the 
known to that of the unknown. In presenting 
to the young student a general sketch of 
geology there is but little scope for originality. 
But Prof. Geikie has made the most of his 
slender opportunities ; and here and there the 
reader meets with curious scraps of information 
not usually found in elementary works on 
geology—such for instance as an account of 
so-called preternatural rains. Questions relating 
purely to physical geography are, as a rule, 
excluded, but all the ordinary topics of physical 
geology receive adequate discussion. It would, 
perhaps, have been pardonable if, in a work by 
the author of Zhe Great Ice Age, especial 
prominence had been given to the subject of 
ice and the glacial period. It is satisfactory, 
however, to note that this is not the case, 
The author, no doubt, attributes to ice a greater 
potency than would be allowed by a certain 
school of geologists, “but the subject is not 
unduly pressed forward; and here, as in other 
arts, the work is remarkably well balanced. 
ach phase of the many-sided science is fairly 
presented to the student; and Prof. Geikie’s 
work is in every way an admirable guide to 
those who, taking up the study of geology, 
desire to master its fundamental principles and 
acquire familiarity with its leading facts. 


The Prospector’s Handbook. By J. W. An- 
derson. (Crosby Lockwood & Co.) Travellers 
who have not had the advantage of a training 
in geology and the allied sciences often inquire 
for a work small enough to be readily carried 
with them, yet comprehensive enough to guide 
them in examining untrodden ground. Mr. 
Anderson here seeks to supply such a want. 
Within very slender compass he offers the 
reader a brief sketch of the sciences of min- 
eralogy and geology, and of the arts of assay- 
ing and surveying. It is, of course, not much 
that he can possibly say about each of these 
topics ; and if we believed in the proverbial 
danger of a little learning we should be com- 
pelled to condemn the book at once. But we 
are disposed to admit that even the smattering 
of information given here is likely to be useful. 
It is to be regretted, however, that, while the 
idea of producing such a work was unques- 
tionably good, the execution is not altogether 
satisfactory. Many of the descriptions of 
minerals are vague, and some of the definitions 
in the appended glossary leave much to be 
desired. Nevertheless the book is not without 
points of merit, and we may specially commend 
such parts as the author’s remarks on pro- 





specting for valuable minerals, and on the 
occurrence of gold-ores. 


Fourth Annual Report of the United States 
Geological Survey. By J. W. Powell, Director. 
(Washington: Government Printing yen 
This volume contains, in addition to the usua 
reports on the progress of the survey, an 
elaborate essay on ‘‘ Hawaiian Volcanoes,” by 
Captain Dutton. It appears that the author, 
who is known to geologists all over the world 
by his fine monograph on the Grand Cajon 
District, has been deputed to work out the 
geological structure of the Cascade Range in 
N. W. California and Oregon. As this 
range is essentially of volcanic character, a 
preliminary study of the phenomena of active 
volcanoes was deemed advisable, and, hence, 
Captain Dutton was induced to spend some 
months in the Sandwich Islands. His study of 
this group, especially of the active centres at 
Mauna Loa and Kilauea, has resulted in a 
valuable essay; for though the Hawaiian vol- 
canoes have often been described, Captain 
Dutton is so keen an observer, and so clear a 
writer, that his report is highly acceptable to 
geologists. The volcanic mountains of Hawaii, 
instead of being surmounted by cones, present 
broad, flattened tops, in which are immense 
pits containing lakes of lava. As these de- 
pressions, though commonly called craters, are 
widely different from the crateral openings of 
ordinary volcanic cones, Captain Dutton pro- 
poses to distinguish them as calderas. He 
devotes a chapter to ‘‘ The Volcanic Problem ”’ ; 
but though all the current theories of volcan- 
icity are discussed, he has to confess that he has 
not been able to reach the secret of the volcano. 
While Captain Dutton’s essay forms the most 
notable feature in the volume before us, the 
other papers printed in Major Powell’s report 
must not be forgotten. Mr. J. 8. Curtis pub- 
lishes an abstract of his work on the Eureka 
District, Nevada; and Mr. A. Williams, jun., 
discusses certain popular fallacies regarding 
deposits of ores of the precious metals. 
Palaentology is well represented by Dr. C. A. 
White’s monograph on the fossil Ostreidae of 
North America—a more comprehensive work 
than its title suggests, inasmuch as it presents 
@ comparison of recent and fossil oysters, and 
enters fully into the life-history of the common 
oyster living on the Atlantic coast of America. 








OBITUARY. 


THE Canton of Neuchitel has lost one of its 
most eminent citizens in Prof. Paul Morthier. 
In his earlier life he practised medicine, and 
had a repute as a skilful surgeon. He gave up 
his practice, however, in order to devote him- 
self exclusively to the science of botany, which 
he had studied under Dr. Oswald Heer. In 
1862 he was appointed professor of botany at 
the Academy in Neuchatel, where he taught 
until 1883. His speciality was the study of 
sponges, in which province he has won a Euro- 
pean fame. Dr. Morthier will be long remem- 
bered in Switzerland as the founder of the 
Swiss Botanische Gesellschaft. He was an 
ardent politician, as well as ascholar, and had a 
seat in the Great Council of the Canton. During 
one winter he carried on the editorship of Le 
Républicain. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ASTRONOMICAL THEORY OF TIE ICE AGE: 
University College, London: Nov. 6, 1886. 

In the AcADEMY of this week, Mr. Grant 

Allen reviews the recent work of Dr. Croll, Dis- 

cussions on Climate and Cosmology. Mr. Allen, 

whether he is dealing with the evolution of 

leaves or of cosmos, is always readable and 





occasionally exact. There are, however, some 
sentences in his review to which I wish to draw 
special attention, and I have italicised them in 
the following quotation : 


‘* Dr. Oroll has been fortunate among theorists in 
living to see his own explanation of the causes 
which lead to glacial epochs almost universally 
adopted, with or without minor modifications, by nearly 
everybody capable of forming any iutelligent opinion 
at all upon the difficult aie to which he has 
devoted the best years of his working life.’’ 


Alongside these words I shall place the remarks 
of two scientists who will be generally 
acknowledged as among our first authorities 
on terrestrial physics. 

Prof. Albert Heim, after discussing briefly 

but clearly the evidences of the Ice age and 
its causes, remarks: 
‘* Bis zur Stunde miissen wir cingestehen, dass wir 
die tiefere Ursache der Eiszeit noch nicht kennen, 
so vielerlei verschiedene Griinde uns denkbar 
erscheinen migen. Die Lisung auch dieser 
Frage ist der Zukunft iiberbunden ! ’’—(Handbuch 
der Gletscherkunde, p. 560, 1885.) 


No physicist has studied more thoroughly 
than Heim the origin and development of 
glaciers, and yet on this point he remains 
agnostic. 

Prof. G. H. Darwin in his opening address 

to the mathematical and physical section of 
the British Association last September, after 
pointing out various difficulties which the 
theory involves, spoke as follows: 
**Such, then, app2ars to be our present state of 
ignorance of these great terrestrial actions, and 
any speculations as to the precise effect of changes 
in the annual distribution of the sun’s heat must 
be very hazardous until we know more precisely 
the nature of the thing changed. 

‘When looking at the astronomical theory of 
geological climate as a whole, one cannot but 
admire the pm | and beauty of the scheme, 
and nourish a hope that it may be true; but the 
mental satisfaction derived from our survey must 
not blind us to the doubts and difficulties with 
which it is surrounded.”’ 

In the same address, in discussing the evi- 
dence for Dr. Croll’s theory, Prof. Darwin said : 
** However this may be, so remarkable a doctrine 
as the instability of climate must certainly be 
regarded with great suspicion, and we should 
require abundant proof before accepting it.”— 
(Nature, September 2, 1886.) 

It is obvious that Prof. Darwin, our leading 
authority on the influence of astronomical 
changes on terrestrial physics, also remains 
agnostic. Indeed, it seems to me that his 
Birmingham address was essentially directed to 
emphasising the danger to science of treating 
plausible hypotheses as absolute truths. 

My purpose is not to discuss the evidence for 
or against Dr. Croll’s theory, but solely to 
point out the real danger to science of such 
reviews as Mr. Grant Allen’s. I cannot suppose 
him ignorant of the writings of Heim and 
Darwin, for without such knowledge he would 
hardly have ventured to review a work upon 
such an extremely difficult subject. Yet he 
quietly ignores their agnosticism, and replaces 
it by the dogmatic assertion that Dr. Croll’s 
explanation has been almost universally adopted 
by nearly everybody capable of forming any in- 
telligent opinion! This dogmatism on the part 
of popular science writers is likely, in the near 
future, to be a great danger to genuine science. 
Is she to follow in the steps of theology, and, 
by a dogmatic assertion of hypothesis as 
absolute truth, draw down upon herself the 
ridicule of after ages, or shall she assert that 
agnosticism in scientific which she maintains 
with regard to yet unproven theological theory ? 
For science to receive each suggestion with 
gratitude, to investigate it with all care, but to 
wait for an overwhelming probability based on 
coincidence between fact and theory before she 
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teaches any hypothesis as dogmatic truth, seems 
to me the more fitting course. To judge, 
however, by the utterances of some of the 
**ssdence” lecturers, more especially those who 
frequent working-men’s clubs, by the writings, 
j urnalistic and otberwise, of the professional 
**science”” populariser, we are likely in the 
near future to have a scientific dogmatism 
hardly paralleled by the theological dogmatism 
of the rural priest of the middle ages. 
Kar. PEARSON. 





HITTITES AND AMORITES. 
Weston-super-Mare: Nov. 6, 1886. 

In the last three numbers of the ACADEMY 
are letters from Profs. Sayce and Cheyne and 
Dr. Neubauer, on which I wish to say a few 
words. 

I do not agree with Prof. Cheyne with 

regard to the Egyptian information on the land 
of Amor, nor do I think Prof. Maspero is quite 
rightly cited by him. For in the fourth edition 
ot bis History he says of the allied enemies 
(p. 267) that, 
‘“‘augmented by the forces of the peoples who 
submitted on their line of march, they threw 
themselves on Cilicia, forced the Qidi and the 
Khiti to follow them, assembled the contingents 
of Gargamish, Arad, and Kadesh [of course on 
Orontes]; after having halted some time in the 
neighbourhood of this town in the land of the 
Amorites, they hastened straight upon Egypt.’’ 

Chabas took this land of the Amorites for the 
Biblical southern region of the Amorites east 
and west of Jordan, and this ‘‘ Kadesh of the 
land of Amér” for Kadesh Barnea (XIX. Dyn. 
44, Etudes sur Vantiquité historique, 2™° ed. pp. 
260, 265). Butit is clear that Kadesh on Orontes 
was in the land of Amor according to the 
Egyptians ; and [ think Rimeses ITI. must refer 
to the same Kadesh, as Prof. Maspero evidently 
holds. 

I will not go into the question of the Kadesh 
of Seti I. It is not to be forgotten that 
Rimeses II. expressly tells us that Dapur, 
which seems clearly to be the fortress on Tabor, 
was in the land of the Amorites. If so, the 
Egyptians testify to this race as possessing 
territory as far south as Galilee, and we see 
the towers of Dapur defended by pigtailed 
Hittites in ‘‘the land of the Amorites.”’ This 
locking-in of the Hittites and Amorites has 
struck me quite as forcibly out of the Bible as 
in it ; and 1 think it will be apparent in regard 
to the very early geography of Syria, which 
has for several years been a favourite study 
with me. The Hittite cities, with their Sutekhs 
and goddesses invoked to confirm the first 
treaty recorded in history, may illustrate Prof. 
Sayce’s view of the sanctuary towns; and it is 
possible that the characteristic spirit of alliance 
and good faith which bound Hittite and Amorite 
together, and both in friendly covenant with 
Abrabam at Khebron, may have been thus 
strengthened and sanctioned. 

HENRY GEORGE TOMKINS. 


P.S.—There is a very interesting indication 
of a northern land of the Amorites, beginning 
from Aphaca, in Josh. xiii. 4: ‘‘ All the land of 
the Canaanites and Mearah that belongeth to 
the Zidonians [‘ probably the village Moghei- 
riyeh, north of Sidon’ (Conder)] unto Aphek, to 
the borders of the Amorites” (R.V. The 
Hebrew gives a plain apposition, as if the 
border or boundary of the Amorites were at 
Aphek, reached at that point from the south ; 
and the LXX. and Vulgate agree); ‘‘ and the 
land of the Giblites, and all Lebanon toward 
the sunrising from Baal-gad under Mount 
Hermon unto the entering into Hamath.” 
Now if Dr. Porter is right in arguing that the 
entrance of Hamath, ‘‘as the starting-point 
[in Ezekiel’s description] is the sea, must 
evidently mean the pass at el-Husn, between 
Lebanon and the Nusairiyeh hills,” this 


northern land of the Amorites would bring us 
to the lake of Homs and ‘‘ Kadesh in the land 
of the Amorites”’; to ‘‘ the land of the Hittites 
unto Kadesh” (2 Sam. xxiv. 6, Var. Bible); 
and we find the Northern Amorites and Hittites 
dovetailed together in the very same way that 
is so striking in the Egyptian records and 
tableaux. I believe that Prof. Sayce is quite 
right, and that his opinion may be vindicated 
more fully as this inquiry proceeds. It is worth 
remark that the Amorites reached on the east 
of Jordan as far north as Hermon, which they 
called Shenir. H. G. T. 








PRE-AKKADIAN WRITING. 
University Oollege : November 9, 1836. 

In Mr. Bertin’s letter in the ACADEMY of 
November 5 (which I might have answered 
very differently), the conditions of my exposi- 
tion of the non-Akkadian origin of the 
Babylonian writing are somewhat misrepre- 
sented. I beg, therefore, to recall the following 
facts : 

In April, 1883, the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society published the second part of a 
long paper of mine, on ‘‘The Oldest Book of 
the Chinese.” After having explained what a 
careful study of this book had disclosed to me, 
and the probability that some of its fragments 
may have been survivals of documents which 
had been in the possession of the early civilisers 
of China, and, therefore, accepted or derived, 
together with the other elements of this civilisa- 
tion, from the old focus of Babylon through 
the medium of Susiana, I had to examine 
the characteristics of the writing borrowed by, 
or taught to, those early civilisers, and was led 
to mention the transformation which this 
Babylonian writing, previous to its adaptation 
on the part of the civilisers of China, had 
undergone. As the Chinese borrowing was 
made minus the wedged shapes, it frequently 
happens that the early Chinese shapes afford a 
clue to the explanation of difficult hiero- 
glyphical forms of Babylonian. Hence the 
possibility, as well as the necessity, of stating 
the facts disclosed therefrom. 

All these explanations cover two pages of the 
said paper; and anyone interested in the sub- 
ject may peruse pp. 278-279, where these ex- 
planations are given, and thus appreciate for 
themselves the genuiness of my discovery. 

The progress in cuneiform research made 
since those pages were written now necessitates a 
fewimprovements. The date 3750 B.c. indicated 
by Nabonidus as that of the son of Sargon was 
not then known, and has changed the conditions 
of the problem. The perpendicular use of the 
Chinese writing was simply an imitation of the 
wedge writing (see ACADEMY, Sept. 1, 1883 ; 
Aug. 7, 1886); and the expression ‘ non- 
cuneiform”? must be substituted for that of 
‘* pre-Cuneiform,”’ which I used there. I beg 
to be allowed to quote here Note 3, page 279: 
“The special study I have made of this pre- 
cuneiform writing permits me to say that it seems 
to have had at first an imperfect connexion with 
the Egyptian (the connexion is still visible by the 
common possession of characters also found in the 
writing borrowed by the Chinese); but it bears 
unmistakably the mark, previous to the later 
Semitic influence, of a serious modification. The 
shape of the characters, in cases of isolated or 
compound ones easy to disintegrate, has been 
rectified in order to have them facing to the reader 
(a feature common to this writing and to the 
Chinese), in contradistinction to the profile feature 
of the Egyptian and Hittite hieroglyphs. ‘This 
rectification seems to point to the wish of avoiding 
a boustrophedon system of writing (necessitating 
two directions for the characters), us in the Hittite 
characters and partially in Egyptian. The direc- 
tion selected has been from left to right, most 
likely because it was previously more often used, 
as in Egyptian. Afterwards the process of hori- 





zontal lines superseded the older one, which, as in 


Egyptian, had regard to the comparative size of 
the characters. A great number of the characters 
in their hieratic shape bear testimony to these 
facts. The laying down of the too-high-sized 
characters was ruled by the nature of their figures ; 
and, in other cases, either because it had to be 
done somehow, or according to rules which I have 
not yet detected. Simultaneously with these 
rectifications, which may be attributed to newly 
arrived conquerors, the characters received new 
sounds appeilative of their subject, or what was 
thought to be their subject, in the language of the 
new-comers. That they were the population 
known by the names of Akkadian and Sumerian 
is more than probable. As the borrowing of the 
writing by the Chinese Bak families was posterior 
to all these facts, it was necessary to outline 
them.’’—(March, 1883.) 


The question of the real origin of the writing 
was left aside by me. The Semitic influence 
there mentioned could only be the later Semitic, 
as I did not at that time know anything of the 
early civilised Semites, beyond what is ascer- 
tained about the Harran astronomical lore 
(which, by the way, is not mentioned in Mr. 
Bertin’s paper). 

I have re-studied the question in a forth- 
coming notice on ‘‘The Kushite Origin of the 
Babylonian Writing.” 

TERRIEN DE LACOUPERIE, 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
CamurioGe ANTIQUARIAN Socitery.—(Monday, 
October 25.) 

Tue Rev. G. F. Browne (president) in the chair.— 
A communication from the Rev. ©. W. King was 
read upon a tablet lately presented to Trinity 
College Library, bearing the following inscription : 
M * VERRIO 
T° ¥ * FAL * FLACCO 
CELSVS FRATER 
**To Marcus Verrius, son of Titus, of the Falerina 
Tribe, his brother Celsus” [erected this monu- 
ment]. The words are cut in the round bold 
characters used in the later years uf the Republic, 
which did not outlast the first century of the 
Empire: the material is a well-preserved slab, 28 
in. long by 18 in. wide, of Parian marble, for the 
quarries of Carrara were but recently worked when 
Pliny wrote. Before attempting to identify the 
person thus briefly commemorated I should remark 
that the Verria was a plebeian family, and the 
Falerina in which it was registered a rustic tribe : 
Filaccus was the actual name of the deceased, for 
the nomen and tribus of the Verria gens had 
been (as was the rule) assumed by his father, 
originally a slave, upon becoming a freed-man of 
that family. That Flaccus was a word of some 
Italian dialect (probably Oscan, from the analogy 
of Maccus) cannot be doubted; nor that, with 
Bassus, Varus, and the like, 1t denoted some 
personal peculiarity of the man who bore it—per- 
haps ‘‘ lop-eared,”’ for its Latin derivative flaccidus 
is applied to anything that droops. From Suetonius 
we learn that Verrius Flaccus was the son of a 
freed-man, as was the father of his contemporary 
and namesake, the poet Horace. Induced by his 
high reputation as a schoolmaster, Augustus 
appointed him tutor to his grandsons, Oaius and 
Lucius, with a salary of one hundred sestertia 
(£1000) a year. He also lodged Verrius together 
with his whole school of twenty boys in the palace, 
stipulating, however, that he was not to increase the 
number. Une novel point in his system seems to 
have been to set his pupils themes for declamations 
in which they should compete for a prize, which 
was a book valuable for its antiquity or its beauty. 
He added to his reputation by drawing up a set of 
Fasti (Kalendar of the Months), of which fragments, 
contaming January, March, April, and September 
entire, were found in 1770 among the ruins of the 
forum of Praeneste. ‘The seven quotations that 
Pliny makes from Verrius prove him to have been 
a high authority in matters of archaeology. The 
two skulls that were found and catalogued with 
the tablet cannot well belong to either of the two 
brothers mentioned thereon; for it was as 





impossible for the corpse of the Augustan school- 
master to have been buried entire as it was (till 
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lately) for that of an Englishman of the same status 
to have been cremated. Itis so rare to meet with 
the actual. memorials of personages named ever so 
incidentally in ancient history that have escaped 


- = Goth, the Christian, time, war, flood, and 
re,’’ 


that this marble may justly be reckoned among the 
most interesting relics of antiquity that have come 
down to our times. As the memorial of a great 
scholar in the brightest days of literature, no more 
fitting shrine for its reception could have been 
found than the Library of Trinity College, where 
the Manes of the ancient professor will, after so 
many centuries of oblivion, hear his name and fame 
once more echoed by innumerable voices, and be— 
let us hope—propitious to the second dedicator, 
who has thus carried out the last lingering desire 
of the lost soul— 

“‘ Rinfresca la memoria mia che giace! ’’ 
Prof. E. C. Clark suggested that the inscription 
reads M. F. Marci Filio, and remarked on the 
position of the name of the tribe before the cogno- 
men Flacco, referring to a similar instance in the 
case of an inscription now in the possession of the 
Earl of Powis. He also mentioned the existence of 
a probably forged inscription relating to the same 
person, in which he was represented as belonging 
to the tribus Palatina instead of Falerina. ‘The 
error of the forger he considered to arise from the 
story of Flaccus’s migration to the Palatine, as 
reported by Suetonius. He added that Flaccus 
was the author of the book De Verborum Signi fica- 
tione, attributed to Festus. 

Enciisu Gortuz Socrery.—( Wednesday, Nov. 3.) 
H. Scuurz Witson, Esa., in the chair.—Dr. R. Gar- 
nett read a paper on ‘*‘ The New Melusine.’”’ After 
briefly sketching the literary history of the story, 
and its relation to the ancient legend, Dr. Garnett 
read a translation, made by himself, of the 
greater part of it, and proceeded to discuss the 
opinions of the German critics respecting its origin 
and purpose. Only one theory had obtained 


extensive acceptance ; that which, starting from / 


the admitted fact that some tales more or less 
resembling the New Melusine, were originally recited 
to Friederike Brion and her family during one of 
Goethe’s visits to Sesenheim, regarded it as an 
allegorical representation of his relation to 
Friederike, and his reasons for breaking off his 
intimacy with her and her family. According to 
this view, which was ingeniously advocated by 
Friederike’s biographer, Lucius, the elvish folk 
among whom the hero is persuaded to dwell for a 
a time, symbolise Friederike’s circumstances in 
general; and his escape and return to his natural 
dimensions denote Goethe’s action upon his 
discovery that association with inferiors would 
tramme] and thwart his genius. This interpreta- 
tion was inadmissible on two accounts: the 
narrator’s transformation into an elf was not 
represented as the necessary result of his attach- 
ment, but as the penalty of his folly and misdoing; 
and he was described throughout us a poor pititul 
scamp, infinitely the inferior of his mistress. It 
was impossible that Goethe should have designedly 
represented himself in so disadvantageous a light; 
and, though he might bave taken some hints from 
the Sesenheim episode, the story could not be 
regarded as autobiographical or symbolical. It 
nevertheless conveyed one lesson of the highest 
value—the superiority of character to fortune. 
Good fortune was continually presenting itself to 
the hero; but, from want of character, he never 
could grasp it, and ended in akitchen, as he began. 
In the discussion which ensued, Mr. Edward Bell 
remarked on the resemblance of the New 
Melusine to another fanciful tale by Goethe, 
the New Paris; and Miss Toulmin Smith 
stated that the original legend of ‘‘ Melusine’’ had 
been dramatised in Germany. 


Puroroaicat Socrery.—(Friday, Nov. 5.) 


Pror. Saycr, President, in the chair.—The presi- 
dent read two papers :—I. On ‘‘ The Origin of the 
Augment in the Indo-European Verb.”’ After 
reviewing the theories that have been put forward 
to account for the origin of the augment, the writer 
pointed out that its possession by some of the 
indo-European languages and not by others 
indicated the existence of parallel forms in the 


” 





parent-speech, some with and some without the 
prefix. Recent research has shown that the 
primitive vowel of the augment, like that of the 
reduplicated syllable, was 2. The reduplicated 
syllable of stems beginning with a vowel was 
therefore necessarily 7, and that the reduplicated 
syllable was not confined to the perfect, is proved 
by the reduplicated presents and aorists. The 
theory was propounded that the reduplicated 
syllable of stems beginning with a vowel was 
extended by analogy to stems beginning with a 
consonant, imperfects or aorists being thus dis- 
tinguished from perfects, just as a difference of 
vowel was used in Greek to distinguish the present 
diSwut from the perfect 5é5wxa. The augment was, 
consequently, originally the reduplicated syllable 
of the imperfects or aorists of stems beginning with 
a vowel. II. The president next adverted to *‘ The 
Passive of the Italic and Keltic Languages.””? The 
y which characterises it cannot be the s of the 
reflexive pronoun, as was formerly supposed, since 
neither in Oscan nor in Old Irish does s become +. 
Moreover, verbal forms with r have been pointed 
out in Sanskrit, Zend, and Greek. But in these 
the r follows the stem, not the personal termina- 
tive, as in Latin and Keltic. Anattempt was made 
to account for this change of position by starting 
from the second person singular of the present and 
imperative where, asin Jegeri-s, or leger-e, by the 
side of the active /eg-e, the person-ending is 
attached to the suffix. The imperative amare was 
formed on the analogy of Jegere ; but this, being 
compared with the active ama, caused the suffix to 
be regarded as a termination which followed the 
endings of the active forms. It was shown that 
the terminations, Jegitur, legimur, leguntur, pre- 
suppose that the r was originally sonant in these 
forms, from which we must conclude that the final 
syllable of amare had become sonant in pronuncia- 
tion after a preceding consonant. Legor will have 
been formed on the analogy of Jegitur. The fact: 
that the r of Jegitur, &c., was originally sonant 
deals the final death-blow to the theory which saw 
in the r of the Latin passive the reflexive pronoun. 


FINE ART. 


QREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos, 
and Oleographs),. handsomely framed, Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
GEO, REES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 








‘¢ British Museum Catalogue of Greek Coins.” 
— Crete and the Aegaean Islands. By War- 
wick Wroth. (Printed for the Trustees.) 


Tae authorities of the British Museum coin 
department are continuing the publication of 
their catalogue at the rate of about one 
volume a year. The present part is the first 
which we have noticed bearing the name of 
Mr. Wroth ; but it is quite fitted to take its 
place beside the earlier numbers of the series, 
which show the better-known names of Prof. 
Gardner and Mr. Head. It is not the editor’s 
fault if the volume seems to all save specialists 
somewhat less interesting than its predecessors. 
Mr. Wroth has a rather ungrateful subject, 
and he has done with it all that was possible. 

Greek coins possess two main lines of in- 
terest—the historical and the artistic. Now 
the coins of Crete are absolutely destitute of 
value to the historian, owing to our almost 
total ignorance of the internal affairs of 
the island, which lay outside the main 
current of the events of Greek history. The 
money of the Cyclades, on the other hand, 
would be interesting historically if we pos- 
sessed pieces covering the period between the 
sixth and the third centuries. But, unfor- 
tunately, there are hardly any coins which 
can be placed between those dates; the vast 
majority of the issues of the islands being 
small and insignificant copper of the third 
and second centuries. Accordingly, the in- 
teresting side-lights which have been thrown 





on history by such volumes as the Boeotia and 
Macedonia of the British Museum series cannot 
be sought in this volume. 

The main importance of the Cretan coinage 
is found in its artistic side. From that point 
of view it stands alone among the issues of 
Hellenic countries. The art of Crete was of 
a most curiously varied character, reflecting, 
as one cannot bat suppose, the composite 
nature of the population of the island, which 
contained many non-Hellenic elements. In 
the fourth century, when the coins of every 
other Greek district without exception were 
things of beauty, we find Crete producing 
—along with many meritorious pieces—a 
quantity of hideous, vilely-designed and 
vilely-executed money, whose parallels for 
unsightliness can only be discovered among 
the rude tribes of Illyria or Gaul. More- 
over, even among the better class of Cretan 
coins we find a number of varieties on which 
the types of Greek cities of the mainland are 
borrowed in the most bare-faced way, the 
copies being executed by hands very inferior 
to those which produced the originals. Cher- 
sonesus, for example, borrows the combatant 
Heracles of Stymphalus; Naxos the Tripod 
and Apollo of Zacynthus; Olus, the seated 
Zeus of Alexander the Great; and in each 
case the result is most unhappy. Yet, strange 
to say, side by side with these monstrosities 
appear a number of pieces which prove that 
Crete had an original artistic school of its 
own which was far from meriting contempt. 
The distinguishing mark of this school—as 
was pointed out twenty years ago by Dr. 
Poole—is its realism. The Cretan artist 
never gave way to that conventional treat- 
ment of natural objects which is almost neces- 
sary when they are represented on the limited 
surface of acoin. His trees are not trimmed 
and bent to fit exactly into the round field of 
the piece. His cattle assume the most homely 
attitude. The straddling bull of Gortyna 
is only surpassed by the yet quainter animal 
who scratches his nose with his nind hoof in the 
attitude which everyone has seen, but which 
few would think worthy of perpetuation. 
Even the divinities represented assume the 
most careless and undignified attitudes, not- 
ably a Heracles at Phaestus, who sits hugging 
his knee in a pose which evidently expresses 
rest after heavy labour; and the Europa 
perched in a tree, who forms the most charac- 
teristic type of Gortyna. 

The gods of Crete, as given on its coinage, 
have their points of interest. They show a 
strong local colouring, the religion of Crete 
having been much modified by Phoenician 
influences in those early times with which 
legend connected the name of the _half- 
Phoenician Minos. The money of Itanus 
gives us a fish-god who is evidently a reflec- 
tion of Dagon, while at Phaestus we have 
Talus the red-hot man-devouring demon 
whose characteristics are borrowed from 
Moloch. Even the greater Hellenic deities 
appear with new attributes. A youthful 
beardless Zeus, who sits in a tree bearing a 
cock on his hand, would certainly have been 
identified as an Apollo, ifthe coin engraver had 
not appended the legend FEAXANOS, which 
—as Hesychius luckily left on record—was a 
local name for the father of the gods. Apollos, 
on the other hand, frequently appears holding 
out a stone, in reference to some lost myth; 
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while Persephone is accompanied by a serpent, 
so that she was for some time supposed to be 
a Hygeia. . ; 

The British Museum is not so strong in the 
coins of the Aegaean islands as it is in most 
Greek departments; and such strength as it 
does possess is to a certain extent masked by 
the fact that the pieces which form “‘ the 
great Santorin hoard,” are not catalogued 
here. Though their attribution to parti- 
cular places is difficult, we cannot doubt 
that the greater part of them belong to 
the early currency of the islands, and 
they might well have formed part of this 
volume. We note that the museum is without 
the third century didrachms of Melos, and 
is altogether destitute of silver coins of Ios, 
Syros, and Delos. Such pieces as we have of 
the Cyclades fall into two main groups, one 
running down to the period of the Persian 
wars, and stopping at the establishment of the 
Athenian empire, while the second seems to 
lie between the years z.c. 250 and 100. The 
most prolific coinages of the earlier group are 
those of Coressia and Carthaea in Ceos, if 
indeed the coins claimed for those towns are 
correctly attributed, for doubts are called up 
by the insignificance of the places compared 
with the number of coins given to them. 
Second in wealth comes Siphnos, whose issues 
bear out the story which Herodotos tells con- 
cerning its early prosperity. They show a 
pleasing female head, which is the most 
notable specimen of good archaic work to be 
found in the Cyclades. Paros and Naxos are dis- 
tinguished from the other islands by the com- 
parative continuity of their coinage, which 
offers some pieces to bridge the break between 
the two main classes of insular money. It is 
curious to observe the frequency of the head 
and figure of Dionysus on the issues of the 
Cyclades, when we remember that in our own 
day St. Dionysius is the favourite saint of the 
islanders, and has even taken over the office 
of patron of the vintage. 

The twenty-nine beautiful autotype plates 
of coins which are appended to this volume 
are as excellent as those which the last five 
parts of the catalogue present. We shall 
never cease to regret that the early volumes 
from Italy to Macedonia were merely illus- 
trated by a few woodcuts. C. Oman. 








THE ART MAGAZINES. 


THE October number of The Century Guild 
Hobby Horse (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) con- 
firms the impression that it is by no means 
alone by decorative and material beauty that 
this unique, if sometimes erratic, quarterly 
essays to please. Paper, type, and ornament 
are certainly as good as they can be; but a 
word may certainly be said for the merits of 
the writing which these preserve and enclose. 
We have Mr. Shield’s notes on Rossetti, which 
have a proper individuality of expression, and 
breathe the devotion of a disciple ; some verses, 
full of feeling, by Mr. William Bell Scott; the 
continuation of Mr. M‘Murdo’s dissertation on 
certain masters who impress him at the National 
Gallery ; a sympathetic study, by Mr. Horne, 
of Inigo Jones’s work yet remaining in London; 
and, since we must make an end of it, some 
pleasant notes by Mr. Gilchrist to accompany 
a singularly good reproduction of a most rare 
plate of Blake’s in his possession. The Blake 
reproduction alone is well worth the half-a- 
crown asked for the whole number. 





THE most interesting paper in the Portfolio 
is one by Mr. Letherbrow on the late Warwick 
Brookes, an artist who began life as a “‘tear- 
boy” in a calico printing establishment in 
Lancashire, and whose tender drawings of 
children are well known to a small circle of 
true artists and distinguished patrons, but not 
far beyond. Some exquisite examples of his 
art are given. A facsimile by Amand Durand of 
Rembrandt’s etched portrait of Cornelis Anslo 
is given with this number. 


Mr. HENDERSON’s poem called ‘‘ Tantalus” 
in the Magazine of Art is a mistake; but other- 
wise the first number of the new volume pro- 
mises well, leading off with a well-illustrated 
article on Van Haanen. Prof. Creighton’s first 
paper on Hoghton Tower, and Mr. Blaikie’s 
notice of art in New Zealand are, perhaps, the 
most notable contributions. Mr. La Thangue’s 
project for a National Art Exhibition is worth 
reading, at least by artists; but it is to be 
hoped that the Royal Academy will by judicious 
reforms make itself a truly national institution. 
There is scarcely room for both a Royal Academy 
Exhibition and a National Art Exhibition. The 
experiment of printing in blue ink some fine 
examples of Nankin China is interesting. 


OLD Sussex iron work has suddenly become an 
object of interest. Mr. Blomfield’s articles in 
the Portfolio have scarce ended before the Art 
Journal begins to devote space to it. Mr. J. T. 
Balcomb’s paper in the latter forms part of an 
interesting number, to which Mr. Henry Bacon 
contributes an article on the late ‘‘ Edouard 
Frére,”’ Mrs, Lang another on “‘ Sculpture of the 
Year,” and Mr. G. T. Robinson brings too soon 
to a close his suggestive and well-illustrated 
studies on Decorative Design as seen in the 
works of the Old Masters. 


Two fine etchings appear in Z’Art for Octo- 
ber: one is by D. Mordant, after Teniers’s ‘‘Corps 
de Garde’’; the other by E. Bocourt, after a 
picture by Nicolas Maes in the collection of 
Baron Alphonse de Rothschild. This is called 
‘*L’heureux Enfant.’”’ A paper on Berlioz, 
illustrated with several interesting portraits, 
and another on wood sculpture of the sixteenth 
century in France, by Edmond Bonaffé, keep up 
the character of the periodical. 


THE last part of the Jahrbuch der Kéniglich 
Preussischen Kunstsammlungen ends the seventh 
volume of this in all respects admirable pub- 
lication. It contains the concluding portions 
of two elaborate studies—that of W. Henke, 
on some of the frescoes of Michael Angelo in 
the Sistine Chapel, and that of H. Weizsiicker, 
on ‘‘The Horse in the Art of the Fifteenth 
Century.” The curious woodcut by Altdorfer, 
printed in colours, and known as the ‘‘ Madonna 
von Regensburg,” is reproduced in facsimile ; 
the engravings of Mantegna are considered by 
Fr. Portheim; and the new acquisitions of the 
galleries of Berlin in pictures and Christian 
sculpture form the subject of two illustrated 
articles by W. Bode. 


In the Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst (October) 
the genius of the French painter Baudry receives 
careful treatment from R. Graul, and A. Rosen- 
berg devotes a paper to the drawings of Gott- 
fried Schadow. It is notable that one of these 
is printed in colours. It is not so successful as 
the colour-print in the Jahrbuch just mentioned, 
but it shows that this form of illustration is 
on the increase. The etching is by F. Kros- 
tewitz, after a picture of the fish market at 
Amsterdam, by Hans Herrmann, and very moist 
and luminous it is. 


In Die Kunst fiir Alle we have a new can- 
didate for favour. Its low price, and abundance 
both of illustration and information, are power- 
ful recommendations for a popular magazine. 





EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


MR. GARDNER’S REPORT ON 

WORK. 
Mr. Ernest GARDNER has addressed to the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge the following report of the work done 
by him in Egypt last year, with the help of a 
grant from the Worts Fund : 


“Tn accordance with the conditions under which 
a grant was made to me last October term from 
the Worts Travelling Bachelors Fund, I beg leave 
to send you my report upon the work for which it 
was given. 

** At the end of November in 1885 I started for 
Egypt with Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie to assist in 
directing the excavations undertaken at the Greek 
colony of Naukratis by the Egypt Exploration 
Fund. Having obtained the necessary papers 
from the Government at Cairo, we proceeded to 
the site, and opened work on December 10. 
During the next three weeks Mr. Petrie remained 
with me; and I need hardly say that his experi- 
ence and ability, both in directing his workmen 
and in gathering the results of their work, were 
of the highest value not only in superintending 
the excavations during that period, but iu giving 
me the training necessary to enable me to continue 
them after he had left, I then remained in charge 
of the work until March 26, 1886; and, as the 
material results of the season’s excavations, I 
despatched about eighty cases of antiquities to 
England. I have, since my return, been employed 
in working on these at Cambridge. They are at 
present the property of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund; and the most scientifically important 
among them will be preserved in the British 
Museum. But I have good reason to believe that 
a representative portion of them may ultimately 
be presented to the Fitzwilliam Museum, which 
has already received some of the antiquities found 
on the same site in the previous season. 

‘*T have undertaken to publish a full account of 
my work, of the sites and objects discovered, and 
of the archaeological results gained therefrom, as 
one of the memoirs of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund. This volume will probably appear in the 
course of next year. Meanwhile I may give a 
brief summary of what will there find more com- 
plete publication. 

‘OF the five temples which we know from Hero- 
dotus and Athenaeus to have existed at Naukratis, 
two, that dedicated to Apcllo by the Milesians and 
the Hellenion, were formd by Mr. Petrie in the first 
season, 1884-5. Two more, sacred to Hera and 
te Aphrodite, came to light this year, 1885-6; and 
that dedicated by the Aeginetans to Zeus is now 
the only one undiscovered. 

‘“‘The cemetery of the ancient town has also 
been found, and that part of it not covered by a 
modern village has been completely turned over. 
It has been possible to recover the contents of a 
very large number of graves; but these were, as a 
rule, neither very rich nor in very good preserva- 
tion. The coffins were either of tile or of wood; 
in the latter case they had disappeared, but nu- 
merous terra-cotta ornaments, gorgoneia, gry- 
phons, &c., have been recovered. The graves also 
contained articles of toilet or other use; lamps, 
— cups, mirrors, strigils, and rouge-pots were 
ound, 

‘*In the ancient town itself the first site to be 
attacked was the temenos of the Dioscuri, which 
Mr. Petrie had identified the previous year from 
dedicatory inscriptions. Here a temple was found, 
built of mud-brick, with pillars of the same 
material in front; the walls were covered with 
stucco, on which various decorative patterns had 
been painted. Not much else appeared, except a 
few more fragments of dedicated vases. 

‘* The temenos of the Samian Hera, one of the 
largest and most important at Naukratis, yielded 
nothing but some inscribed pottery and traces of 
foundations. This was because the site had al- 
ready been almost entirely dug away by the 
Arabs. 

“It was otherwise with the temple of Aphrodite, 
which proved the richest site of all. Three 
temples of different dates were found one above 
another; these may be roughly dated at about 
600, 400, and 300 ».c. Their plans could clearly b 
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traced; each of them consisted only of one or two 
simple chambers of mud-brick faced with stucco ; 
no traces of pillars or portico were to be seen. The 
temple was surrounded by a court; und in front of 
it, to the east, stood a great altar, constructed of 
ashes held together by a casing of brick. There 
were two wells on the north of the temple. Ex- 
tending over the whole of the court was a thick 
layer of fragments of pottery and statuettes, about 
the level of the earliest temple. How this came 
there must remain a matter of conjecture, but it is 
in such confusion as could only be explained by 
some catastrophe such as the destruction of the 
temple and its contents by an enemy. I havebrought 
back with me almost all the fragments of painted 
pottery which I found here ; and some months of 
work upon them has shown even more clearly 
how violent the destruction must have been. 
Portions of the same vase were often found some 
on the north, some on the south, some on the east 
of the temple. I have, however, been able to pick 
out more or less considerable portions of a very 
large number of bowls and vases, all painted, and 
many inscribed. Some of these are complete or 
nearly so ; of others about half has been recovered; 
while many are represented by only a few frag- 
ments. This pottery, which isin great part of local 
manufacture, is of several different classes ; and 
most of these are almost, if not quite, new to 
archaeologists, though showing affinity to types 
already known. In this case they are of especial 
value, as the circumstances of their discovery and 
the inscriptions painted or incised upon the vases 
enable us to fix their date with a precision rarely 
attainable. These inscriptions are not, from the 
point of view of epigraphy, so important as those 
tound by Mr. Petrie the year before, though one 
contains the Lesbian alphabet of the beginning of 
the sixth century, which has hitherto been un- 
known ; but to the student of early vase-painting 
their importance can hardly be overestimated. 

“The statuettes found together with this 
pottery, with a few exceptions, are such as are 
often found in Rhodes and in Cyprus, whence, as 
we learn from Athenaeus, statuettes were some- 
times brought to be dedicated to Aphrodite at 
Naukratis. Some, however, show more character- 
istic work. In any case they are useful as show- 
ing us the state of the art of sculpture at 
Naukratis at a time when Rhoecus and Theodorus, 
the early Greek sculptors of Samos, are known to 
have been studying Egyptian models. Indeed, 
the name of Rhoecus actually occurs on a vase 
dedicated by him to Aphrodite, and found this 
year in her temenos. 

“‘To pass from details to more general con- 
siderations, the results gained may thus briefly be 
indicated. From the size and position of the 
temples and houses that formed the colony of 
Naukratis, we are now able to reconstruct in our 
imagination this city, the only emporium 
whereby early trade could pass between Greece 
and Egypt. And much may be learnt, not only 
by the archaeologist, but also by the historian, 
from a true realisation of its nature. Here, where 
the Greeks were hemmed in on all sides by a 
highly developed and intensely conservative 
civilisation, there was no room for the growth of 
the vast cities and gorgeous edifices that every- 
where marked the settlements of the Greeks 
among barbarian nations. The trading emporium 
had to retain the comparatively small area which 
it at first occupied: even the temples that had 
sufficed for the earliest settlers required no en- 
largement in later restorations. But there were 
compensations: the influence of Egypt flowed 
through Naukratis to Greece; and the long per- 
fected models of Egyptian skill roused the emula- 
tion, though not always the imitation, of the 
young and quickly rising art of Greece, an emula- 
tion which, in pottery at least, produced results 
hardly, if ever, surpassed in their kind even by 
the works of a later age. But Naukratis did not 
grow with the wonderful growth of the Greek 
nation that marks the period of the Persian wars. 
When Greek civilisation and art rose in their 
maturity beyond all the early influences that had 
helped their infancy, the work of Naukratis was 
done, and later still the refluent tide of Greek 
influence found a new channel through Alex- 
andria. All that is characteristic of Naukratis 
belongs to the sixth century; and the image 
which we can now picture to ourselves of the 





temples and the arts of the colony during that 
period will add to our knowledge of the Greek 
people ia the most interesting time of growth and 
development that immediately preceded their 
highest achievements. 

**T cannot conclude without again pointing out 
thatto Mr. Petrie is due not only the discovery of 
the site, but also the system and discipline that 
enabled me to carry on the work he had begun.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


REWICK’S ‘‘ SELECT FABLES.”’ 
New Haven, Connecticut, U.S.A.: Oct. 27, 1886. 


I read in the AcaDEMY of October 9 the 
following announcement : 


** Bewick’s Select Fables of Acsop and Others, faith- 
fully reprinted from the rare Newcastle edition, 
published in 1784 by T. Saint, with the original 
wood engravings by Thomas Bewick, and an 
illustrated preface by Edwin Pearson.” 


In the interest of honest reproduction, and 
from respect to the memory of Bewick, will 
you allow me to say that such an announcement, 
from whomsoever proceeding, is misleading. 

There cannot be a faithful reprint of Saint’s 
edition so far as Bewick is concerned. The 
Fables (the text) may be reprinted, but not the 
original cuts by Thomas Bewick as in that 
edition. 

The wording of this announcement suggests 
that this Select Fables is either a new issue or 
only an unsold remainder of the disgraceful 
edition (surely disgraceful to the memory of 
Bewick) against which I warned the readers of 
the ACADEMY in the number for March 22, 
1884. An edition with the text taken from 
Saint’s copy, but the cuts from Charnley’s 
eee of 1820, which Charnley had sufficient 

onest; or cleverness to advertise as ‘‘ with cuts 
designed and engraved by Thomas and John 
Bewick and others, previous to the year 1784.” 
Among the others ‘‘ Isaac Nicholson, formerly 
a pupil of Mr. Bewick’s.” 

Charnley’s cuts, then, were not all Bewick’s ; 
Charnley’s Bewick cuts were touched (altered), 
and many were battered and much worn; 
Charnley’s cuts were mutilated, Bewick’s orna- 
mental borders being cut away from all. 

Pearson reprints these misrepresentations of 
Bewick, replacing the borders with vile copies, 
and adding some cuts—I will not say done for 
Pearson, but certainly not done by Bewick. 

How often must the public be warned against 
the palming off, as works of Thomas Bewich, 
things which are either not his, or, at best, when 
his, only offered in a discreditable condition ! 

W. J. Linton. 








‘NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE National Society for Preserving the 
Memorials of the Dead will hold its quarterly 
meeting on Friday next, November 19, at 
4 p.m., in the rooms of the Royal Archeological 
Institute, 17 Oxford Mansion. Papers, illus- 
trated by drawings, will be read by Mr. Arthur 
E. Street, on ‘‘ The Church of St. Mary, Luton, 
Beds,” and by Mr. Walter Lovell, on ‘The 
Annals of Ely.” There will also be an exhibi- 
tion of rubbings of brasses, drawings of monu- 
ments, &c. 


THE late Joseph Maas, the famous tenor, had 
formed a collection of oil paintings, water-colour 
drawings, china, &c., which will be sold at his 
house, 21 Marlborough Hill, N.W., on Tuesday 
next, November 16, 


AT a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, Prof. Maspero presented a copy of 
an inaugural lecture delivered at Lyons by M. 
Victor Loret, upon ‘‘ The Tomb of an Ancient 
Egyptian.” M. Loret is already known for his 


—<——— o 


curious investigations into the music of Egypt, 
both ancient and modern, and into the botanical 
references contained in the hieroglyphic texts. 
The object of his present lecture was to exam- 
ine the composition of the perfumes in use in 
ancient Egypt. Two of these, named kyphi 
and tasi, he had had specially prepared for him 
by M. Rimmel; and specimens of them were 
handed round by Prof. Maspero, who stated 
that they were symbolical of certain strange 
practices. 








MUSIC. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


HERR Dvorak conducted his oratorio, ‘‘ St. 
Luimila,” at the Crystal Palace last Saturday 
afternoon. Further ‘‘cuts” were made. The 
second part was considerably shortened, and a 
chorus omitted in the third part. The per- 
formance, on the whole, was a very good one. 
Miss Annie Marriott was uncommonly suc- 
cessful in the soprano part, and received well- 
deserved applause for her rendering of the air, 
“‘O grant me in the dust to fall!” It is un- 
necessary to 8 about Miss Hope Glenn and 
Messrs. Lloyd and Santley. The composer will 
now return home the wiser and the better for 
his experience. The beauty and, at times, 
grandeur of his music have been fully acknow- 
ledged. The skilled workmanship has been 
recognised; and now it only remains for him 
in the future to choose a subject worthy of his 
genius, and to beware of undue length. It is 
true that a work can be cut down, but it is 
better that it should contain, as Mozart said of 
one of his operas, ‘“‘ exactly as many notes as 
are necessary.” The very dull weather may, 
perhaps, account for the somewhat meagre 
attendance. 

Miss Fanny Davies appeared for the third 
time this season last Monday evening at the 
popular concerts. Last week we stated that 
she played the Schumann Pianoforte Quartett 
on the previous Monday. As our notice of Mr. 
Prout’s concert showed, we were not at St. 
James’s Hall on that evening. The quartett 
was set down in the prospectus for the follow- 
ing Saturday afternoon. We confused the 
quod est and the quod oportet, There was an 
uninteresting solo—Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Capriccio”’ 
in F sharp minor—on the Monday, and 
Schumann’s fine work would have compensated 
for this and proved an attraction to the pro- 
gramme. We mention this error on our part, 
as it brings up the question of the Monday 
popular programmes. Mr. Chappell seems to 
be following last year’s plan, viz., of making 
the Saturdays more attractive than the 
Mondays. It is difficult to see his object in 
doing so, for there are enough works, even 
without stars like Mdme. Schumann and M. de 
Pachmann, to make all the programmes 
capable of drawing large audiences. Last 
Monday the hall was only moderately full. 
Miss Fanny Davies played two numbers from 
Schumann’s Op. 12, ‘‘Des Abends” and ‘In 
der Nacht,” and yet another, ‘‘ Warum,” by 
way of encore. These short pieces, so full of 
phantasy and feeling, were interpreted by the 
young lady in amanner which recalled Mdme. 
Schumann. Miss Davies only needs time and 
experience to make the parallel a still closer 
one. Mdme. Norman Néruda took the lead in 
Beethoven’s Rasoumoffsky Quartett in F, and 
was ably supported by Messrs. Ries, Straus, 
and Piatti. In the first part of the concert, 
Mdme. Valleria gave an excellent rendering of 
“* Angels ever bright and fair,” and was much 
applauded. We notice, by the way, in the 
programme-book a capital translation of Heine’s 
‘* Winterlied”’ from her pen. 

Herr Richter gave the last of his short series 





of concerts at St. James’s Hall on the followmg 
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evening. Despite unfavourable weather and 
other drawbacks, the room was well filled. The 
programme commenced with the ‘‘Tannhiuser ” 
Overture, which the band, as well as conductor, 
must know by heart. After this came Brahms’ 
Rhapsody for alto solo, male chorus, and 
orchestra, on @& fragment of Goethe’s ‘‘ Hartz- 
reise im Winter.” The music, of a serious, 
sombre cast, reflects faithfully—almost too 
much so—the spirit of the words. Miss Lena 
Little sang her best ; but she could not do justice 
to the part, which does not suit her voice. The 
chorus sang carefully. A selection from the 
‘Nibelungen” was magnificently played, but 
much of it is meaningless apart from the stage. 
Beethoven’s Choral Renate | is always sure 
of a good interpretation under Herr Richter, 
but we have heard a better rendering of the 
first two movements. The chorus battled 
bravely with the difficulties of the second part. 
The solo vocalists were Miss Hamlin, Miss 
Little, and Messrs. Lane and Fischer. The 
usual series of nine concerts is announced for 
next summer. 

Mr. E. Dannreuther gave his first musical 
evening on Thursday, November 4. The pro- 
gramme commenced with a new Quintett for 
pianoforte and strings by Dr. C. V. Stan- 
ford. The writing throughout is clever. Of 
the four movements, the first and third pleased | 3 
us most. Miss Little sang a graceful ‘‘ Poéme 
d’Octobre,” by Massenet, and some Liszt songs. 
The concert-giver played a Liszt Rhapsody, 
and took part in the Stanford Quintett, and 
also in Brahms’ Quintett in F Minor. 

J. 8. SHEeDLOocK. 


ANGLO-JEWISH HI STORICAL 
EXHIBITION. 
CHAIRMAN—F. D. MOCATTA. Esq. 


Vice-CHAIRMAN—JOHN EVANS, E q., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
This EXHIBITION will be OPENED at the HOTAL ALSERT. watt 
hich P 





in APRIL NEXT, under the auspices of a C 
leading authorities on Archaeology, History, and Ar’ 

Numerous articles of great interest, and entire collections have a'ready 
been promised, and will be brought together for the first time. With the 
object of making the Exhibition as complete and as successful as possible, 
it is earnestly req i tha s of the fellowing articles will 
kindly lend them ; 

Relics, Records, MS3., Lett+rs, Pictures, Prints, Photographs, Books and 
Pamphlets relating to Anglo- -Jewish History, 

Objects illustrating Jewish Art, 

Hebrew Music, 

Objects Seating ae Religious Ceremonies of the Jews, both 
Synagogal and Domes: 

Jewish Seals, Coins, ns. 

The Catalogue is now being prepared, and it is extremely des'rable that 
off rs of suitavle exbibits should be forwarded at the earliest moment to 
ensure sccurate and full descr.ption. 

Exhibifors’ forms can be obtained from the Hon. Secs., who will be happy 
to furnish any information. 








Morris JOSEPH, 


t= — 
IsiDORK SPIELMAN, | 


3, Westbourne om 
Hyde Park, W. 


T° AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.— 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY have been permitted to place in the 
Photographic Room at the BKITISH MUSEUM an APPARA1Us with all 
modera improvements, specially arranged for the PHOTUGKAPHIC repro- 
duction of MSS,, ENGRAVINGS, MAtS, PLANS, and other objects, to 
exact scale and with absoluve fidelity. Assistance rendered in obtain’: 6 
Pe ery od &c.—Apply to the MANAGER, AUTOTYP£ COMPANY 74, New 

xford Street, London, we. 


B. WHITTINGHAM & CO., PRINTERS 


@ avd PUBLISHERS, 91, Gracechurch-street, Londen; and ** The 
Charterhouse Press,” 44 and 45, Charterhouse-square, E.C, 











Just published, crown 8vo, price 3s, 


ORACE TRANSLATED. By the Rev. 
J.C, ELGOOD. 
_London? WYMaN & Sons, Great Queen-street, W.C. —_" 


For the First Time published, price 5s.; post-free, 53. 3d. 


J{VIDENCES from the ARCHIVES of 


CLUNI, illustrative of many English C uniac Foundations, and 
some of our Early Kings from 1066 to 1534. By Sur G, F, DUCKETT, Bart. 


Interdin cea to send name to the Author, Oxford and Cambridge 
Club, Pall- a. 8.W 





NEW PAMPHLET wf — ea eey neaeeon. 
Just Published t ls, 


(THE SCHOOLS "of “CHRISTENDOM.— 


Decay of Greek and Lativ, Causes, Kemedy ; ( omvetitive Ex«mioa- 


ion, Cramming, Science of Flogging. By GE OnGE ANTHONY DeNIsun, 
fehdeacon of 1 aunton. 


WILLIAM Ripeway, 169, Piceadilly, London, we 
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MORAL 


By LIONEL LEALE, 


Now ready, crown 8vo, pp, 200, 2s. 6d, 


OUR MORALITY and _ the 
QUESTION. chiefly from the Medica! Side. 
F.R.S., Smee of Mediciue in King’s College Loudon. 

J. & A. CHURORALL 


pe ae A. ~ rene NOW Kr ADY. 


al 5vo, 2,078 pp., price 03s, 
te LANDED GENTRY of Great Britain 


Binh Ireland. By Sir BERNAKD KuRKE, C.B., Ulster King of Arms, 
Edition has been thoroughly Revised and Corrected throughout, 





Loadon UARRISON & SONS, 59, Pall-mall, 8.W, 


In 4to, cloth, price 30s.; or bound in half-russia, 36s. 
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In demy 8vo, tastefully printed, with many Illustrations, price 10s. 6d., 
t-free. 


THE HISTORY of STREATHAM. 


Being an Account of the Ancient Perish of Estreham ; with the History 
of the Manors of Tooting Bec, Leigham, and Ba hem. and a Short Sketch 
of the County of Surrey. By F. AKNULD, Jun,, F.R.H.S., &e. 

** Admirably executed ; and bears ag of patient research.”—Echo, 

* We like it exceedingly.’ "— Book L 





In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s., post-free. 


LETTERS of FREDERIC OZANAM, 


Professor of Foreign Literature in the Sorbonne. Translated from pd 
French, with a connecting Sketch of his Life, by AINSLIE COATES, 
“Mr. Coates has succeeded in writing a good translation, and in pre- 
serving the freshness of style which, blended to the maturity of thought, is 
the great charm of Ozanam's letters. "—Morning Post. 


Tasteful'y printed in antique style, cloth, price 4s, 6d.; hand-made paper, 
bound in Koxburgh, price 9s. nett 


THE DIVERSIONS of a BOOK- 


WORM, By J. ROGERS REES, Author of “* The Pleasures of a Book- 
worm.” 
Contents; The Bookworm’s Study—S ome Other Folks’ Studies—An Ideal 
Study—The Cowpanious of the Bookworm: Friends in the Flesh—Uther 
Companions of the Bookworm—DVreams and Books—The Loved Bovks of 
sume Other Folks—Appeudix. 


“A kindly, comfortable, British sort of book.”—Daily News. 





SECOND EDITION. 


Tastefully gee in antique style, feap, 8vo, and appropriately bound, 
4s. 6d., post-iree ; on hand-made paper, Koxburghe, 9s. 


THE PLEASURES of a BOOK- 


oovelel fr. ‘Ress may be congratulated in all sincerity for his admirable 
book, wht is brimming over with sound literary merit’ 


Put lic Opinion, 


“ 
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CHRONOGRAMS CONTINUED. A 


Supplemental Volume to that published in _ > ese at least 

5,000 Examples. Collectea by JAMES HILTON, 

Numerous choice facsimiles of tithe-pages and pictoria! ‘aati 8, Wherein 
Chronograms are conspicuous, add to the importance of the work; and the 
peges throughout ere adorned with head and tail pieces of sixteenth and 
sevenieunth century ert, chosen or reproduced specially fur the purpose. 

*,* 350 Copies only have been printed. 
A Full Prospectus will be sent on application, 

“From title-page to colophoo there is hardly a dull page, and besides 
being a source of genuine delight to the antiquary, this Work should prove 
of interest even to our friend the general reader. Tne nandsome and curious 
letterpress is embellished with several really remarkable illustrations.” 


Genealogist. 
* This remarkable bovk is of interest to a large class of realers,”’ 


Antiquary, 
CHRONOGRAMS. Volume I.—A few Copies are still 


Temiaiuiog vf tuis Volume, dod may be had of the Publisher, price £2 2s, 
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but his couotry woman—whose lacubration is published by Mr. Elliot Stock 
—really nas something fresh to off.r, aud we are glad to say it is in the 
poet's favour. We are glad, because the tendency nowadays is less to 
whitewash than to besmi:ch, and it is something to find a man of letters 
defended rather than aspersed.”—Glove, 
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prophets, the slaymg of Sisera by Jucl, the destruction of the Cauaanites, 
avd the tike"—Church Bells. 
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schol rly research.”— Fireside News. 
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NEW FINE ART GIFT-BOOK. 


THIS DAY is published an Edition de Luxe of 
RIP VAN WINKLE, a Legend of the Hudson, 
by WASHINGTON IRVING, with Forty-eight 
Lilustrations by GORDON BROWNE, chovcely 
printed on small Ato, 128 pp., and bound an cloth 


extra, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 


Lonpon : BLACKIE & SON, 49 AND 50, Ox Battey. 
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THE SUN NEVER SETS. 





Price 1s., paper cover; 1s. 6d., cloth limp (postage 2d.). 


THE GOOD 


A STORY FOR 
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THE JUBILEE YEAR. 





Lonpon: J. & R. MAXWELL, Sr. Brive Srreet; anv at att Booxsratts. 
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“GOLDEN BELLS,” a Peal in Seven Changes. 


By R. E. FRANCILLON, 


Is THE 


TITLE OF 


GRANT & CO.S CHRISTMAS NUMBER for 1886. 


“GOLDEN BELLS” is a romantic, vivid, and startingly interesting Christmas Story, by R. E. FRANCILLON, 
the thirteenth in succession of the famous Christmas Stories which began in 1874 with ** Like a Snowball.’’ 
*.° Orders should be given at once, as it is a work that cannot fail to meet with great success. 
SHOW-CARDS ON APPLICATION. 


GRANT & CO., Liwtrep, Punttsuers, Turnuitt Srreer, Lonpon, E.C. 


GERMAN READING BOOKS. 


Adapted for Schools and Private Tuition by 
Dr. C. A. BUCHHEIM, 


Professor of German in King’s College, London, 


(I) EASY GERMAN READINGS. 
1. NIEBUHR’S GRIECHISCHE HEROENGE- 


SCHICHTEN, With 
Vocabulary, Twenty-sixth Edition. 


2. GOETHE’S ITALIENISCHE REISE. 


(Sketches from Goethe's Travels iu Italy.) With Lutroductior, 
Notes, and Vocabulary. Seventh Edition, 2s, 6d. 


3. SYBEL’S PRINZ EUGEN VON SAVOYEN. 


With Notes, Genealogical Tables, and Index, Second E tition, 
‘thoroughly Revised and Improved. 2s. 6d. 


“Dr. Buchheim’s notes give all the historical aud geographical inf rma- 
tion needed,”—Journal of Luucation. 


(II.) DEUTSCHES THEATER. 
(A Collection of Modern German Plays.) 
Part I.—Conten’s; 1. EIGENSINN. 


UND PAGE, 3. DER HAUSSPIUN, With Notes and Vocatulury. 
Tenth Edition, 2s. 6d. 


2s. 6d. 


Pait II.—Contents: 1. DER PROZESS. 2. EIN 
'HEURER sPAss. 3. LIST UND PHLEGMA, With Notes and 
Voeabulary, Fourth kdition., 2s, 6d. 


Parts I. and II. together in 1 vol., 4s. 6d. 


Part III.—Contents: DER GEHEIME AGENT. In 


Five Acts. By HACKLANVER, Wita Notes. Second Edition, 


(III.) SCHILLER’S NEFFE ALS ONKEL. 


With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. Twelfth Edition. 1s, 6d, 


(IV. HUMBOLDT’S NATUR- UND 
REISE-BILDER, Abridged from his 
Gegeuden des neven Continents” (Personal Narrative of Travel, &c.) 
and *Ansichten dcr Natur.” With Notes, Scientific Glossary, &c. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, 

* Ranks far above the ordinary run of educational books.....The notes 
and scientific glossary are written with great care and lucidity.” 
Pubiic Opinion, 
**We cordially recommend the book to schoolmasters tu search ot an 
entertaining and improving rcading-book for the middle or higher forms.” 
alcademy. 


London: 1’, Noxcaze, 7, King-st., Covent-garden. | 


Notes, Questions for Conversation, and 


2. DICHTER | 


23. td. | 


“Reise in die Faquinoctial- | 





“ Put up a Picture in your room.”—LE1IG¢u Hunt. 


‘THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY 
m4, NEW OXFORD STREET. 


(Twenty doors West of Mudic’s Library.) 


| 

| ps 

| SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 

| From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 
REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS, 

| From the Luxembourg, the Salon, Royal Academy, &e. 

' 

| 


THE ART OF BARTOLOZZI. 


One Hundred Examples, 





Now Publishing, 
|Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in 
| the National Gallery. 


PROSPECTUS AXD CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


F. V. WHITE & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





At all Book 





’ and Bookstalls in Town and Country. 
THE THIRD EDITION OF 


WINTER’S ANNUAL. 


In paper cover, Is.; cloth, 1s.6d.; postage, 2d, 


MIGNONS SECRET: 


The Story of a Barrack Bairn. 
By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 


Author of * In Quarters,”’ “* On March,” ‘‘ Army Society,” “* Bootle’s Baby,” 
**Houp La,” “ Pluck,” ** Cavalry Life,” “* Regimental Legends,” &c, 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BY THE HON. MRS. H. W. CHETWYND. 


SARA. 3 vols. 


A Society Novel. 





By the Author of 

* A March Violet,” 

** Lady Honoria’s Nieces.” 
**Bees and Butterflies,” &c. 


BY MRS. EDWARD KENNARD. 


The GIRL inthe BROWN HABIT. 


A Sporting Novel. 3 vols. By the Author of 
“The Right Sort,” 
“Killed in the Open,” &c. 


BY PHILIP GASKELL. 


THE SENIOR MAJOR. 3 vols. 


A Military Novel. 
BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 


BY WOMAN'S WIT. 2 vols. 


By the Aw'hor of 

* The Wooing o't,” 

“ Her Dearest Foe,” &c. 

“Once more this poptilar atthoress has succeeded in her wish to provide 

us with a thoroughly readable novel, Sho shows us also that, despite the 
serious inroads which het nuterous productions must have made upon her 
imaginatin,.* Woman's Wit’ still. retains the capacity for conjuring up 
phases of fresh excitement and startling mysteries wherewith to delight her 
many admirers..,..A edpital story.”—Court Journal. 





BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


SPIDERS of SOCIETY. 83 vols. 


By the Author of 
** My Sister the Actress,” 
“Facing the Footlights,” &c. 
‘It says much for the author that so well-worn a theme as that of the 
life of an actress who is ill used by her husband, and runs through the usual 
London and American triumphs, is treated with a freshness that renders it 
once more attractive. There is, moreover, a new and original poiat in 
beautiful Georgie Harrington’s matrimonial experiences.” 
Morning Post. 
“ There is no te*ious exordium or delay in getting into the interest of this 
nove!.,...1t is written with much vivecity, and is in many places so inter- 
esting that it would be unfair to indicate how the story is made to end. 
The heroine ia thoroughly well delineated, and really enlists the sympathy 
of the reader from the first to the last page..... The creation of Georgie is a 
decided success, and the novel is any way eminently readable.” ; 
Public Opinion. 





BY LADY CONSTANCE HOWARD. 


WAITING for the PRINCE; 
Or, a XIXth Century Cinderella. 3 vols. 


By the Author of 
* Sweetheart and Wife,” 
“Mollie Darling,” Xe. 


BY MISS CARISTABEL R. COLERIDGE. 








| FACSIMILES of TURNER'S “LIBER STUDIORUM,” with C 
taries by the Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A, , 


| 
| Copies of REYNOLDS, GAINSBOROUGH, LAWRENCE, and RARE W. 
q NSBOR R ORS 
| from the PRINT-HOOM, BRITISH MUSEUM. P ; 


Paintings, Drawings, Engravings, Photographs, &e,, carefully framed 


J An Iilastrated Pamphlet, ** Autotype in Relation to Household Art,” with 
Press Notices, ftee per post. 


Fine-Art Catalogue, pp. 166, price Sixpence free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


PRESIDENT.—LORD TENNYSON, 


ONDON LIBRARY, 
| VICE-PRESIDENTS.—Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. The Very Nev. 


8ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 
The Dean of Lianda ff, Sir E. H. Bunbury, Bart., Sir Henry Berkly, KCB. 
| TkRUSTEES.—Earl of Carvarvon, Sir John Lubbock, Ear] of Rosebery, 








The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and }Lod rn Literature 
in various Languages, Subscription, £3 a-year withou: Ev srance-fee, or 
£2 with Entrance-fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, Fifteen Volumes are 
allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members, Re di: g-room open 
from Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogue mupplement (1*75-?0), price 5s. 
to Members,4s8, Fisth Ladition of the Catalogue in the press. Prospectus 


on epplicasion, RO@ERT HARRISON, Secretary ana Librarian. 





A NEAR RELATION. 3 vols. 


By the Author of 
“Lady Betty,” 
**An English Squire,” Xc 
“ There isan ingenious novelty in Miss Coleridge's plot..... The story is 
quite worthy of the author's reputation and name.”— Spectator, 


BY GREVILLE JOHN CHESTER, B.A. 


GREAT SPECULATIONS: 
A Norfolk Novelette. 1 vol., 6s. 


By the Author of 
“Julian Cloughton,” 
“ Aurelie,” &c. 

* Is ve-y heartily to be recommondd,"— fcademy. 


SPOILT by MATRIMONY. 
1 vol., 10s. 6d. 


F.V. Wuirsz & Co., 31, Southampton-street, Strand. 














